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THE STRAWBERRY BED. 





he past season has been very favorable 
to the strawberry plant; so far as our ob- 
servation has extended the plants are strong, 
and cover the ground very evenly, making 
the outlook for a large crop of fruit next sea- 
son remarkab!y good; but the strawberry 
crop is one that is never safe from harm un- 

it is harvested; a bad winter, a late frost 

e spring, or a very dry week at the time 
the fruit is ripening, will greatly reduce, if 
it does not entirely destroy the crop. The 
encouragement we now have is, that having 
a good crop of vines to start with, there is 
a good groundwork to build up a hope of a 
full crop of fruit; but when the plants fai; 
to grow, there is no foundation on which to 
build up a hope. 

In our climate it is necessary to give the 
strawberry vine some protection during the 
winter; but as the plant is to some extent 
an evergreen, it cannot be protected to that 
extent which may safely be given to a plant 
which sheds all of its leaves the first freez- 
ing weather, such planta may be covered six 
inches deep with earth without injury; but 
the strawberry plant will not bear being 
mulched with any heavy material without 
injury ; in fact athick covering of any ma- 
terial which will shut out the light and air 
is injurious. Whatever is used for mulch- 
ing should be light, and somewhat coarse 
like corn stalks, or coarse Lay; pine brush 
makes a very good mulch. Whatever is 
used should be spread on but a short time 
belore the ground freezes, and the covering 


sould be just thick eftough to shelter the | 


vines from the cold winds, and prevent the 
warn enough to thaw out days. 
re mulching it is well enough to go 
ver the bed and pull out the grass which 
bas grown from the seed since August, but 
in doing so great care should be taken not 
listarb the plants, for a plant disturbed 
before Spring. If 
proper care has been taken of the bed dur- 


at this season will die 


og the summer, there will be but little todo 
now except to mulch it. 

No garden is complete without a few rods 
set to strawberry plants; the strawberry 
being a fruit that is not in full perfection 
until after it is so far advanced in ripeness 
that it cannot be carried to market without 


Djury. 


CIDER FOR DOMESTIC USE. 


In the beginning of the present century 
the custom of drinking large quantities of 

er was almost universal throughout New 

gland; not only every farmer, but persons 
of all professions, and of no profession, 

ight it necessary to, every year, put into 
the cellar several barrels of cider made from 
the natural apples, which at that time were 
grown in very large quantities on nearly 
every New England farm. But this custom of 
aderdrinking has become one of the past, so 
far as relates to making it a common family 
drink, and it is the exception, rather than 
the rule, to fill the cellar with barrels of 
cider, 

lt is yet a very general custom to use 
tmal| quantities of cider for culinary pur- 
poses, and it is yet believed by many that a 
meat pie cannot be made without cider, so 
even those who are opposed to the use of al- 
coholic liquors as a beveroge, donot hesitate 
to use small quantities of cider for cooking 
purposes; but when one understands it cider 
may be kept for years perfeccly good without 
permitting it to pass into the alcoholic state. 
The process is so simple and so inexpensive 
that it is within the reach of all who can 
get cider fresh from the press. As fermen- 
‘ation begins almost immediately after the 
Juice is pressed from the apple, it is impor- 
tant that no time should be lost in arresting 
fermentation, if it is desired to prevent the 
formation of alcohol; this is done by boiling 
the cider down one half ; during the process 
of boiling the scum should be taken off, and 
when the boiling is completed, the whole 
*hould be strained through a fine cloth into 
g'a8s jars or stone jugs, and when closed 
Perfectly tight stored in a cool place, and it 
Will keep for years without fermentation or 
putrefaction, 

The cider apple sauce, so common on 
‘very farm fifty years ago, was made by 
boiling down new cider one half, and then, 
‘ler paring and quartering the apples, cook- 
ing them in the boiled cider until soft. This 
‘8 to easily made, that every one who likes it 
should make it, rather than buy an article 
that is sometimes made of unsalable dried 
*pples. By boiling cider down two thirds 
or three fourths it becomes jell, which is 
Very much relished by some. 

It should be remembered that the quality 
of the condensed cider depends very much 
onthe material that the cider is made of. 
The apples should be good, and should be 
made into cider before they begin to decay, 
or very likely an unpleasant flavor will be 
‘Mparted to the prepared cider. 


It is Wenderful, says a writer in the Phil- 
vietptia Record, that cheese makers will 
2 curd cook in the whey until it has taken 
oe strong acidity, when they know that 
ory neutralizes the butter oils and 
= the curd into an almost indigesti 
oe The rennet action afterwards assists 
oe real ing down the mass, but can only do 
ty &n impertect manner, owing to the par- 
cone ection of lime and mineral 

natituents of milk, The excess of acidity 

xpels too much moisture, and causes 


the cheese to become hard and dry, instead 
of the more desirable qualities found in non 
acid curds, 


IMPROVEMENT OF WOODLANDS. 


While we make great exertions to im- 
prove our cultivated lands by the introduc- 
tion of food producing plants, and by the 
destruction of all undesirable plants, we 
make no effort to improve the condition of 
our woodlands, but let nature have her own 
way. If, by chance, a few seeds of an unde- 
sirable tree find their way to a desirable 
timber lot, they are permitted to grow, 
though they may be of a character to crowd 
out ail the other more desirable trees. This 
is a great wrong that ought to receive imme- 
diate attention. That it should for so long 
& time have escaped the attention of farmers 
can only be accounted for by the fact that 
our country is comparatively new, and has 
been covered by large quantities of good 
timber, and that until within a few years, 


CVEN IN the elder Praten, wood large enough 
for lumber has been cut and reduced to 


ashes, to clear the land. While such a state 
of things existed it was very natural that no 
effort should be made to encourage the 
growth of the better class of trees, and dis— 
courage the growth of the poorer. But now 
when we have more cleared land than we 
need for cultivation, and when we find our- 
selves running short of many kinds of lum- 
ber, and at the same time overrun with fire- 
wood, we naturally turn our attention to 
our woodlands to discover some way, if 
possible, to so improve them as to turn the 
surplus firewood into valuable timber, and 
thus, not only supply our pressing wants, 
but at the same time greatly increrse the 
value, as well as income of our farms. 

The moment our attention is turned to 
this subject, we begin to realize how great, 
has been our neglect, and the great loss we 
have already sustained by permitting nature 
tg have her own way. What would be 
thought of a farmer who should mae no 
effort to destroy the undesirable plants in 
hfs cultivated fields, but let the thistles, 





able plants. Would it not be said that such 
a farmer did not make the best of his farm, 
| in fact, that his farming must be a failure? 
| Now the farmer who lets nature take her 
course in the woods is not much in advance 
of the farmer who lets her take her course 
in the cultivated fields, 
Since the general introduction of coal, 


| firewood has become very cheap in compari- 
son with the price of timber; for while the | 
price of timber has continued to rise, the | 


price of firewood has remained stationary, 


day, in all parts of the state, the difference 


between the price trees that are only suita- | 


ble for firewood, and those that are fit for 
timber is so great that the farmer cannot 


| spend his time to more profit than in 


assisting nature in filling bis woodlands 
with such trees as will make timber instead 


considered to be a work very difficult to per- 
form, but a little investigation will show that 
with forethought the work is comparatively 
very trifling. We cannot change a forest 
at once, trom undesirable to desirable trees, 
but it must be the work of years. Our first 
efforts should be to cut out all undesirable 
trees that interfere with the desirable ones, 
especially if they produce seed. For exam- 
ple, when a pitch pine and a white pine 
stand near each other, the pitch pine should 
be cut and the white pine left to seed the 
land, because, if the pitch pine be left, all 
of the surrounding territory will in a few 
years be covered with seedling pitch plnesi 
but if only the white pine be left, then the 
surrounding territory will be covered with 
white pines, white are far more desirable 
than the pitch pines. 

There are many thousands of acres of 
land, which are now covered with pitch 
pines, that might have been covered with 
white pines if our fathers had spent a few 
hours time on each acre, in cutting the first 
seedling pitch pines, and setting in their 
places white pines. A single white pine to 
the acre is sufficient to seed the whole land 
in a few years after it begins to bear seed, 
providing the undesirable trees be kept 
down to give the young seedlings a chance 

The chestnut tree is a very desirable tree 
to have in a timber lot, it makes timber that 
oommands a ready market at a good price 
wherever there is a railroad, It will grow 
from aseed in 25 years large enough for 
railroad ties, and the stump will send up 
sprouts that will grow very much more rap- 
idly than the seedlings; in this respect, it is 
better than the white pine ; therefore, wher- 
ever the land is rocky, and so unfit for cul- 
tivation that it isto be kept continually in 
wood land, the chestnut is really the most 
profitable tree, not excepting the white pine. 

In deciding what trees to encourage on 
any lot, there are many things to be consid- 
ered. If the white pine grows naturally and 
a few large trees are scattered over the land 
then it would not be bestto supplant them 
with chestnut until one crop of pine was 
obtained, then chestnut might follow to ad- 
vantage, unless when the pine was cut it be 
found, as is often the case, that young oaks 
were scattered over the land, ready to grow 
as soon as let into the sunlight, then the 
oak should be encouraged. 

Before deciding what to cut, and what to 
encourage to grow, the value of each kind 
of timber should be considered. In some 
localities the poplar commands a ready mar- 
ket at a good price, in other localities it is 
almost worthless. As this isa rapid grow- 
ing tree, where it commands a good price it 
should be encouraged, but where it will not, 
it should be cut when emall to leave room 
for better trees. 

The white pine, chestnut, oak, walnut, 
butternut, beech, spruce, hemlock and maple 
are all valuable for timber in all of the set- 
tied portions of the country. Therefore, 
these varietien of trees should be encouraged 
wherever woodland is to be continued ; and 
such trees as the grey birch, piteh pine, red 
cherry, and all other trees unfit for timber, 
should be cut down and kept out of the 
wood lot. 

Had our fathers given attention to this 
subject, they might with a yery little labor, 
so directed the growth of wood lands, as to 
have made them far more valuable than 
they now are. 


Is it not our duty to commence this work 
of selection, that our children ma the 
benefit of our labors ? pee 








milk weeds and wild carrots to grow in | 
| quantities sufficient to overshadow all desir- | 


of firewood. At first thought this may be | 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 

— It is estimated nine tenths of the cows of 
this country drop their calves between the first 
of February and the first of May of each year. 

— New York still continues toimport foreign 
eggs. 

— An instance is related of a lilac bush which 
blossomed last spring but was strippe@ of leaves 
in July. During September a new crop ef leaves 
followed by blossoms appeared. 

— Kansas wheat growers intend to grow beef 
instead- 

— Hay is cheap in Lower Canada this season’ 
though not of very good quality. 

— A tomato canner says the cause of poison- 
ing from eating canned tomatoes is this: When 
the can is opened and only a portion of its con~ 
tents removed, the air acts upon the tin and de- 
velops the poison. The can should be emptied 
all at once, and the unused portion put in an 
earthen vessel. 

— The French raise enormous quantities of 
poultry of all kinds. 

— Ensilage covered with hemlock boards wil 
not mould. 

— English shooting clubs have killed 897,000 
pigeons during the past four years. 

——In Soath Carolina the white farm labor 
forms thirty per cent and the colored seventy 
percent. The average cost of producing mer- 
chantable cotton is eight cents per pound. 

— Ostrich farming in Florida is being boomed 
once more. Hitherto it has been a complete 
failure. 

— Kentucky is the largest tobacco prodacing 
state in the Union. Its crop in 1880 was 171,- 
120,784 pounds. 

— Agriculture in India is not as yet condacted 
upon a scientific or intelligent basis, and cannot 
be till the ryots who work the farms are better 
fed and better educated, 

— A sprinkling of air slaked lime is the best 
preventive of rot in petatoes. It absorbs the 
excess of moisture, and when the diseased part 
dries up decay ceases. Of course the sound 
tubers should be separated as quickly as possi- 
ble from those in which disease has made its 
appearance. 

—In New Jersey they bury the hogs alive in 
the earth up to their necks to save them from 
the hog cholera. 


— Cows will drink foul water of moderate 
temperature in preference to very cold water 
which is pure. Their instinct teaches them this. 

— There are forty large creameries in Mis- 
souri. 

— Ont of 17,500 cows soid in Glasgow last 
year, 4000 were taken by farmers for fattening 
| purposes. 

— It has been agreed by the authorities in 

Paris to purchase an estate in Algeria for ase as 
| an agricultural school for 200 indigent children. 
The probable cost of the estate is $200,000. 

— Supplies of desirable old woo! are now ex- 
ceedingly small. 

— Do not let the stock stand out in the cold 
to save feeding in the barn. 

— Those Indians who live on grasshoppers 
do not do their duty, as the grasshepper still 
flourishes in various parts of the country. 

— The United States Agricultural Report says 
that hot water at a temperature of 130 deg., 





! worm when it can be conveniently applied. ; 


— Farming is practically going to the dogs in 
Wales. According to recently reported statistics 
there were 25,964, or ten per cent fewer farmers 
in 1881 than in 1871, and eighteen per cent more 
farmers’ bailiffs. There was also ten per cent 
fewer farm laborers. 

— In times of drought, water is sold at 5 cents 
a quart in Key West, Florida. 

— Bottles and butter tubs are now made out 
of paper in Germany. 

— 3223 cattle and 425 horses have died ia the 
Mexican district of Jonacatepee, Mexico. More 
loss in two weeks, for lack of pasturage. 

— The Quakers of Eastern Pennsylvania who 
are settling in Eastern Virginia, are doing won- 
ders with the worn out land. 

— The value of wood ashes in the orchard can 
hardly be overestimated. 

— A lady in Mississippi has 350 varieties of 
roses in her garden. 

— Within the pasttwenty years the domestic 
wool trade of Boston has increased three fold. 

— The cattle interest of the United States rep- 
resents 993,841 oxen, 12,443,120 cows and 22,- 
488,550 other cattle, a total of 35,925,511 worth 
$1,500,000,000. 

— Out of a total area of nearly 21,000,000 
acres, the woods and copses of Ireland are now 
less than 330,000 acres. In Great Britain out of 
nearly 57,000,000 acres, 2,500,000 acres are now 

thusretarned. The forests of Europe are esti- 
mated to cover 500,000,000 acres, or nearly twen. 
ty per cent of the surface of the Continent. 

— Arbor Day, which has within two years be 
come a recognized institution in the Province of 
Quebec, and has already been the means of 
much benefit, as over a quarter of a million trees 
have been planted on the two Arbor Days. i* 
has also attracted much attention to the study 
offorestry. If one of the days devoted to state 
ute labor on the highways, were devoted to tree 
planting, it would be of benefit. 

— Early amber sugar cane possesses several 
important advantages over Indian corn as a fod- 
der plant, either when fed young or soft or when 
chopped short fully grown. The amber cane is 
much plumper and more juicy than corn stalks, 
remaining plump and juicy later in the season 
while cattle eat it up clean. 

— It is said to be an infallible test for butter- 
ine to melt it and then suddenly chill it by suar- 
rounding it with cracked ice, when the lard 
goes to the bottom and the butter to the top, the 
line of separation being distinctly visible. 

— The attempts made in the West at farming 
large areas have not, in the main, proved at all 
successful. 

— It is too frequently the practice to sow oats 
on poor land, and the result is as might be ex- 
pected—a poor crop. 

— The history of beet-root sugar manufactare 
in this country is not a very flattering one. The 
reasons of this failure are various. The factory 
established at Wilmington, Del., is conceded to 
have been situated too far south for profitable 
beet cultare; thatof Franklin, Mass., failed on 
account of the unwillingness of the farmers to 
grow a sufficient quantity of beets, and the same 
reason is given for the one established at Port- 
land, Me. Two attempts to establish them in 
the Province of Quebec have ignominiously 
tailed. 

— A Dundee, Scotland, dairyman was recently 
convicted of selling milk which had stood in a 
room in which« child was ill with scarlet fever. 
The milk absorbed the poison and seventeen 
persons were infected with the disease, four of 
whom died. 

— Well sifted coal ashes kept dry will be 
valuable next summer for use in mixing with 
Paris green to dust on potato vines. They are 
finer than plaster or gypsum, and can be spread 
more evenly over the plants. But if allowed to 
become wet they are useless for this purpose. 

— All that is yellow is not butter. 

— The objectionable flavor in milk from feed 
ing turnips or other roots may be avoided by 
giving the mess directly after eating. Feeding 
corn meal with the roots also greatly modifies 
their effects besides increasing the setting of the 
cream. 

— Well finished cattle, two year olds, will 
yield sixty to sixty-two ths of beef for one hun- 
dred ths live weight. The primer the qaality 
and the younger the animal, the more beef is 
given, For a three year old finished bullock 
fifty-eight to sixty-one ths ot beef per hundred 
tbs live weight should be made. 

— Denmark produces the best butter on the 


— Prime butter and prime beef and prime 
mutton, ia fact, anything that is prime, will 





bring good prices. 


For the Premium offered by the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Society for Sugar 
Making at the Mechanics’ Fair. 


STATEMENT OF BENJ. P. WARE, 
Cot. DANIEL NEEDHAM, 
Seoretary New Eng. Agricultural Society : 

Dear Sir,—I herewith submit a statement 
of acrop of sorghum entered for the premium 
offered by your society for the largest crop 
grown upon an acre of land, cost of produc- 
tion to be considered, the acre entered being 
a part of a lot containing 11-5 acres de- 
voted to this crop. The land having been 
in grass for the last six years was badly run 
out, yielding last year less than one ton of 
hay. In March last three cords of good 
stable manure was spread on with a Kemp’s 
manure spreader. 

May 26th—Plowed under the sod and 
manure seven inches deep, the land having 
a gravelly subsoil, and such as would be 
considered good corn land. 

May 30th—Harrowed it thoroughly and 
then dragged it smooth, then sowed with a 
machine in drills three feet apart 2 1-2 
quarts of early amber sorghum seed obtained 
from the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington. 

June 2d—Applied on the drills 750 ibs. of 
Ames’ animal fertilizer. 

June 13th—Cultivated between the rows. 

June 27th—Cultivated the second time. 

July 5th—Finished hozing carefully. 

July 8th —Cultivated the third time. 

July 23d—Cultivated the fourth time. 

August 12th—Pulled weeds from the 
drills, which finished the cultivation of the 
crop. 

October 13th—Commenced preparing the 
crop for the sugar mill by trimming off the 
leaves, cutting off the seed tassels, cutting 
down and bundling up, and loading the cars. 
The crop for the last six weeks has presented 
a very oeautiful appearance, attracting the 
attention and admiration of the numerous 
visitors. Standing on an average ten feet 
high, showing different shades of green of 
the stalks and leaves, capped by the rich 
brown of the seed tassels waving gracefully 
im the passing breeze, was a scene of beauty 
long to be remembered. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 

3 cords of stable manure at $7.+ceee+eee- $21 00 
Spreading the SAMC..++sscecsseeeseceeeee 1 50 
750 tbs of Ames’ animal fertilizer at $2... 15 00 
Applying the same, half day, one man.... 75 
Plowing with pair horses and one man... 400 
Harrowing thoroughly and dragging, haif 

GAY occ cecccscccececees cesses seesers 
Sowing cord, 3 OUTS WOFK.-+ececeseesess 
Coleen Wire? sdiPaet, Pall, day each, time, 
Hoeing required 4 days work, on account 

of the plants resembling the barn grass 

that grew among it...+++sesecesceees 
Pulling weeds from rows in August...... 


6 00 
150 
Total cost of cultivation of whole lot.....$58 45 
Deduct the proportion of 1-5 of anacre... 974 


Cost of cultivation of the acre....+.++++++$48 71 
$1 50 per day 1s allowed for man and horse. 

The acre of land entered for premium 
measured 100 feet by 435.6 
The gross product of which was.....17,329 tons 
Weight of seed tops.......1,575 tons 
Weight of stripped leaves..1,164 “* 2,739 “ 
Nett weight of stripped canes.......-14,590 tons 

Respectfully submitted, 

BENJAMIN P. WARE. 

Marblehead, Nov. 2, 1884. 

P. 8. The preparing the crop for the 
sugar mill proved very laborious, requiring 
twenty days work for man and five days for 
horse teaming to cars, which at $1.50 per 
day would amount to $37.50. 





THE YELLOWS. 


(Michigan Farmer.) 

The Gardeners’ Monthiy notes the success 
which has attended the experiments of a 
Mr. Milier in staying the ravages of the 
“ yellows,” or a kindred disease, which at- 
tacks the Rhododendron, Norway Spruce, 
White Pine, and others, by the application 
of sulphur to the roots. ‘ That the fungus 
which causes the peach yellows,” says the 
editor, “is the same as that which works in- 
jury in other cases has been positively proved 
by experiments recorded in our pages, where 
a spadeful of soil near a diseased peach tree, 
permeated by the fungus spawn, placed 
around a Norway Spruce, produces the dis- 
ease in that tree also, and a microscopic ex- 
amination of the two fungi shows them to be 
the same. A species of fungus ferment 
seems to permeate the whole tree ufter these 
attacks, and buds taken with the ferment 
fungus in the tissue, and used for inooulat- 
ing other stocks, will spread the disease, 
Even seed taken fron such diseased trees 
carries 4 portion of the ferment with it, and 
the disease is spread in other directions. 
The editor then refers to a visit to Mr. 
Miller, the consulting landscape gardener, of 
Fairmount Park, N. Y., and saye— 

“Every practical gardener knows that 
sulphur is always fatal to the lower organ- 
isms, though wholly innocuous as against 
the higher forms of life, and it required only 
the suggestion to use that on fungus below 
ground, which had been found so effectual 
on fungus above. The sulphur application 
was quite as effectual here, and Mr. Miller 
was quite enthusiastic as he pointed out his 
Rhododendrons and Pines, once so thor- 
oughly disease-stricken that most gardeners 
would have at once committed them to the 
flames, now as green and healthy as the best. 
The only wonder is that no one has thought 
to try — on the root fungus as a rem- 
edy for the ‘yellows’ before. Probably it 
has come about because those who have 
suffered are chiefly among those who have 
no regard for those who are “ fungus-mad,” 
and who are quite sure that nothing is 
known regarding the disease. For our part 
we the successful experiments of Mr. 
Muller, as entitling him to a wide apprecia- 
tion by his fellow cultivators. 


00-OPERATION IN EUROPE. 


the New York Tribune, to be told that in 
England co-operation has made such head- 
way as to induce a cautious journal like the 
Spectator to predict that ‘ing tele Gee 
century is out the whole of our 
class will be in association, and will have the 
le trade of the country in their hands or 
er their control. Yet the statistics of 
po seg ay F fiers that such a 
prediction not i exaggeration. At 
nt there are 1,200 societies of working 
folks, numbering 660,000 members. Almost 
pvt Pirlo. and they 
there represent ,000 people, or 
one-twelfth of the whole population of the 
These societies 





a Wholesale 
which on a capital of $200, 


It will probably surprise most people, says by 





profit of $160,000. This 
branches and 


large 
England and the Continent 
pany’s business. Ly 
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POULTRY—IN-AND-IN 
Editor Massachusetis 

In looking over files of poult 
find that different parties have 
ent opinions upon breeding 


question has been discussed, 
cons; now I cannot see but 


must decide the question without 
argument. Go back to the analiit ate 
country, the partridge, the crow, the wild 
pigeon, also the prairie hen, the 

and the wild duck, are they the same 
to-day that they were in 1492 when Colum- 
bus came to our land, and have we any proof 
that chickens migrate to other 

mates for their summer br 

no proof at hand that in-and-in 

not carried on through the different kinds 
of fowl in the wilder States. 

At least it has not been proved to my 
satisfaction that in-and-in breeding is not 
the fact, and if there is proof that such is 
not the fact, I hope to learn of it through 
your columns. Take the moose, the deer, 
the elk, the laws of nature hold good, and 
have we any proof that in-and-in breeding 
is not carried on in that claas of our wild 
stock and has been for all the past time. 
do not see but that the moose and deer is 
the same as when | wasa boy end roamed 
the forest in pursuit of game with my grand- 
father many years ago. I think I shail 
breed from my present stock uatil I have 
further proof that introducing new blood is 
beneficial, &c. 


AsHMONT Pouttry Rancu. 
November 3, 1884. 


POULTRY SHOWS 


FOR 1584 AND 1965 


Southern L[ilinois Poultry and Pet Stock Asso- 
ciation. Anna. A. A. Cowdery, Cobden, secre- 
tary. August 29, 1884. 

Waltham Fanciers’ Club, Waltham, Mass. W. 
£. Shedd, secretary. First week in December, 
1884. 

Southern Indiana Poultry Association, Evans- 
ville. F. M. Gilbert, secretary. First week in 
December, 1884. 

Central Illinois Poultry A 
lll. R. J. Boswell, secretary. 
1884. 

Southwestern lowa Association, Creston, W 
H. Stonehouse, secretary. December 16-19, 1884- 

Southern Massachusetts Poultry Association, 
Taunton, Mass. T. J. Eddy, secretary. De- 
cember 16-20, 1884. : 

Lremary™ DediiioeP iets? Sts 7 wane: 

Ohio State Poultry and Pigeon Breeders’ As- 
sociation. W. A. Jettrey, secretary, Springfield. 
December 1723, 1884. 

Worcester County West Poultry Association, 
Spencer, Mess. P. Emerson, secretary. Decem- 
ber 23-24, 1884. 

Meriden Poultry Association, Connecticut. 
Joshua Shute, secretary. December 30 and 31, 
1884, and January 1 and 2, 1885, 

Champlain Valley Poultry Association, Bur- 
tegen, Vt. M. H. Stone, secretary. Early in 








, Alton, 
December 10-13, 


New York Fanciers’ Clab, New York City. 
Chas. R. Harker, secretary January, 1885. 
Central Massachusetts Pou!try Club, Worces- 
ter. H.A Jones,secretary. January 5-7, 1885 
Des Moines (lowa Poult Club. A Swift, 
secretary. January 12 17, 1885. 
World’s Fair, Poultry Department, New Or- 
leans, La. N. Pierce, special commissioner. 
Indianapolis. January 15 to February 15, 1885. 
Iowa State Poultry Association, Boone. J. H. 
Boggs, secretary January 20-24, 1885. 


APPLE MAGGOT. 
[A. J. Cook, in Ohio Farmer.] 
While at the State Fair Mr. C. M. Weed 
called my attention to the fact that fruit on 
exhibition was attacked by the apple mag- 


got (Zrypeta Pomonella). 


Since returning home I found a half bar- 
rel of fall apples, procured from Shiawassee 
county, entirely ruined by this insect. I al- 
so hear that the maggot is quite common iu 
apples about Lansing. 

HistorY—This inseot has attacked the 
apples in New York and some of the New 
England States for gears, and has been eon- 
sidered by many as the most grievous pest 
of the orchard. Last year | received this 
insect from Mr. Phenix, of Delavan, Wis- 
consin, ‘The insect has been known to in- 
fest the thorn apple in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Illinois for years, but until this fall 1 
have not heard of its attacking our Michi- 
gan apples. Whether the Eastern maggots 
have been imported here in fruit shipped 
West, or whether our native insects of this 
species have learned that apples are tooth- 
some, itishardto say. It is enough to 
know that it is here, and at work, 

NaTuRAL HistoRY—A two winged fly 
lays many eggs on the apple tree in July. 
The little white footless maggots are pointed 
at the mouth end, and are possessed ot little 
black freely movable hooks which are at- 
tached to a frame work just back of the 
head. This pointed black head and the ab- 
sence of feet are enough to enable us to 
distinguish this insect from the codling moth 
larva. There are several, not one, as in the 
case of the old ‘apple worm,’ in a single 
fruit. I have taken twelve maggots from a 
single apple. These maggots eat through 
the apple and not just about the core, so the 
apole is not simply injured, it is ruined, un- 
less, forsooth, it is thought well to make ci- 
der (?) of such fruit, The filthy tunnels and 
plump maggots make such apples most dis- 
gusting. 

The maggots are about two tenths of an 
inch long, and when full fed come forth from 
small circular holes. 1 have an apple that 
now, Sept. 30, shows six of these holes, 

The larva leave the apples in September, 
and October, and go into the earth to pu- 
pate. The pupa resembles the larva except 
it is shorter, and so pointed in front. 

The fly which comes forth in June is 
black, with red head and legs. It is less 
than one half of an inch long, In form the 
fly resembles the house fly. The wings are 
light crossed with dusky bars, 

These maggots do not attract attention 
very much till in September, and so are 
much the most h ul in autumn fruit, 
They do work some, however, in winter fruit. 
In this res being for the most part con- 
fined to fall apples—and iu this respect 
alone, they are less to be dreaded than the 
codling moth, As will be easily understood 
the above, this insect is a terrible enemy, 
and we may well work to stamp it out at 
the very onset. 

As the apples attacked become ripe early 
and fall prematurely, we have but to keep 

hogs in the orchard to 


It is of the utmost importance 


that all 
this ‘wormy’—we better it 





“THE APPLE CROP,” 


The Different “ Varieties "—“ Methods 
of Culture "—“ How to Kill the 
Insects and Worms "— 
“Mulching,” &c- 


MEETING OF FARMERS 
At the Hall of the New England Agricul- 
tural Society, Boston, Saturday, 
November 8, 1884. 


Beported expressly 
re, . + Ploughmaa, 


Cou. Nespuam, on taking the chair, said, 
This meeting is called to inaugurate a series of 
discussions on agricultural matters on Saturday 
forenoons of each week, to fill a place which 
does not seem to be occupied by any other or- 
ganizations. The Saturday habit of farmers’ in 
gathering at the Ploughman Office and the 
Headquarters of tne New England Agricultural 
Society has finally led to the crystallization of 
the various agricultural and horticultural ele- 
ments in the form of a Saturday Institute meet- 
ng, which may be said to have arrived at its 
first stage of inauguration. Mr. Hadwen of 
Worcester has been invited to lead off with afew 
remarks specially pertinent to the “ Apple 
Crop” which has been selected for the tople of 
discussion to-day. And I will now call upon 
that gentleman to address you. 


Remarks of Mr. 0. B. HMadwen. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen :—I propose 
merely to make a iittle talk on “‘ Apples.” Al- 
though this meeting is not large, yet it is prine 
ei alfy made upof “experts,” and is more in- 

ligent than any other similar assemblage that 
I have ever attended. The Apple is the best gift 
of God in the way of fruit. We are favored by 
a soil and climate which makes the aroma of the 
New England Apple superior to those grown 
elsewhere. It is now forty years since I planted 
the secd trom which bave grown the trees 
which now comprise my orchards, conse- 
quently I have tried a great many varieties 
of apples, Some of them of course have been 
tound good acquisitions and some of them have 

roved unworthy of cultivation. I have brought 

ere this mony E a few apples to be tested by 
the cer'iemen after the meeting. Most of them 
have ir origin in the county of Worcester. 
Thee .pples that I have brought here have not 
been A ely disseminated, and it is yet to be 
proved whether they are worthy of cultivation 
er not. In considering the apple there is more 
than can be discussed in a single paper ; therefore 
1 will not attempt a solution of the subject, but 
only a few hints toward the solution. 

The apple takes the front rank, and is almost 
ueiforml: ; 
grown of all the fruits in this section of the 
country, and it has received attention from the 
early settlement. Good care should ever be ex- 
ercised in the cultivation of the apple, but the 
treatment should vary with the quality and con- 
dition of the soil as well as other surrounding 
circumstances. The orcbardist who succeeds 
well by pursuing a certain course on a deep and 
fertile soil, should rot recommend that course 
for orchards on thin and impoverished soil. 

It is absolutely necessary for each grower of 
frnits to search out the nature and needs of his 
trees if he desires the best results to reward his 
labor ; and let me call your attention to a few of 
the essential conditions necessary for producing 
gee orchards and fruits where both climate and 


tune townrable, 


| SELECTING TREES. 

In selecting trees we ought to choose them 
from two to four years from the bud, with 
straight trunks and shapely tops and good 
fibrous roots. They should be carefully set out 
in deep soil in large holes dug for the purpose, 
and should receive liberal treatment for the first 
ten years. 
that the trees may reeeive the full benefit of the 
‘gun’s rays, and therefore thick planting is not 
desirable. Orchards exposed to harsh and dry- 


flowers and taking it from the use which nature 
intended it to serve. Thus shelter is as impor- 
tant in the early stage of fruit growing as it is 
later at maturity. It is as important to the 
orchard as is good cultivation, and without 
shelter many orchards prove failures. It is 
easily obtained oy planting borders of trees 
around the orchard, and for this purpose there 
is none better than the European Larch. If set 
atthe same time asthe orchard, it will afford 
shelter even before the trees come into bearing; 
and even if neglected at that time, can be 
planted afterward, and in six or elgbt years will 
be sufficiently grown for protection to the other 
trees. The white pine, Norway spruce or hem- 
lock may also be used. These trees are of more 
spreading habit than the Larch, requiring more 
room. Itis desirable and to be recommended to 
add to the beauty of the landscape by a variety 
of trees, and if judiciously planted, having a 
regard for the appearance, they will be both 
ornamental and useful. Many farmers, and 
especially those of the old school, have strong 
objections to trees, and cherish the dogma that 
they injure the crops more than the winds, for- 
getting the shelter they afforded; but there are 
those who live and believe that true ecunomy 
and true wisdom may lay in cultivating the 
graces as well as the profits of life. 


CULTIVATION, 


In cunsidzring the cultivation of the apple, 
then, we bave found that the orchard requires to 
be sheltered from fierce winds from any quarter, 
and especially the dry winds blowing from the 
north and southwest. If very much fruit is 
wanted no other crops should be taken from the 
soil unless enriched; but if thesoil is rich and 
the trees forty feet apart, other crops may be 
taken from the land without apparent injury to 
the apple; but the soil should by no means be 
allowed to become poor and should often receive 
adressing of suitable manures. Experience 
teaches tbat forty feet apart is a desirable dis- 
tance for the trees; otherwise they have not a 
good chance to grow shapely. 

It must be remembered that the roots are 
nourished by the lower s:rata of soil to a great 
extent, and the tops derive sustenance from the 
oc.an of atmosphere that surrounds them. While 
we would caltivate the orchards during the early 
growth, we are satisfied that continued plough- 
ing is not essentialto the best results; and in 
fact, the keeping qualities are found to be bet- 
tered where grown in soil not olten ploughed, 
bat enriched. Weare notatle to satisfactorily 
account for this but from continued observation 
we are of this opinion. In my own experience 
I find this to be the case. I have some trees 

rown in cultivated ground for forty years and 1 
find that the apples mature quicker than the 
same variety grown in grass land. I have not 
been able to account for it, but have tor a num- 
ber of years noticed the fact. I do not know 
whether it has come under the notice of others 
or not. 


INSECTS, 


In the carlier history ot pomology in this 
country there were but few insects to contend 
with, but it is found that just in proportion as 
you increase the cultivation of the fruit its insect 
enemies increase also. However, I do not think 
that it will be well for me to dweil upon these 
different kinds of insects. 

A large portion of your State laying as it does 

within the great fruit growing belt, is, both in 
climate and soil, especially favorable to the 
growth of apples. Many apples have here had 
their origin and many of these have been culti- 
vated and crown extensively, so that it is not 
necessary to designate them by name. 
The growers in each section of the country 
soon come to know which varieties are best for 
him to grow. It is a safe rule for the orchardist 
to confine h:mselfto a few sorts known to grow 
well and sell well inthe market, and to those 
that experience teaches nim to handle well, as 
many sorts require special treatment. 


CARE IN GATHERING, 


Care in men | and barrelling fruit for 
storing and keeping is of the utmost importance; 
and yet how often is fruit gathered when it 
would seem as if the chiet end and desire was to 
promote decay as rapidly as possible! They 
must be picked from the trees and handied care- 
fully. phy . <3 aye my 
for apples, bat they shou washed, 
eek oot died before using. Any nails on 
the inside should also be removed. The fruit 
ed in the barrel as close as pos- 
sible, and shouli be shaken down, to prevent 
any movement of the fruit after the barrel is 
ed. Each should be marked and placed 
where the temperature is as low and uniform as 
possible. If apples are to be stored for winter 
the sooner are placed in a low degree of 
temperature the better. A fruit house is un- 
doubdtedly the a but most growers have 
to resort to their 


KEEPING THE FRUIT. 


chief requirement for keeping fruit from 
to the following May or June isa low 
perature, and in autumn this may 

and ventilating on cooi 

yan Fruit should 

pearly as possible in the same condi- 
Fruits desired for late 





y considered the best and most easily | 


The orchard should be so situated | 


ing winds at the time of blossoming are apt to | 
be injured, the winds drying the pollen of the | 


maturity. 

Regarding the management of orchards I on 
ba no general rules can be adopted appii- 
ca to ail soils and circumstances. To pre- 
scribe one rule for all orchards is like one medi 
cine for all diseases. We must leave each grower 
to do bis best under the cireumstances that 
surround him. 


Remarks of Mr. Benj. FP. Ware. 


Im meetings of this character which bave been 
opened with a paper I have found that that 
paper almost — suggests points upon which 
some m would like to ask a question in 
order to bring out a little further some idea con- 
tained paper. Now if yf gentleman 

“y4 he would of 
I presume he aa 
have one in my own Ww 
willask. in your paper you have brought up 
the comparative valus of the growth of apples 
from trees that stand in long cultivated ground 
and from those that stand in grass land—the 
latter being better for keeping. Now I would 
like toask if you have had any experience in 
accordance with this, and whether or not an 
orchard can be kevt in a high state of heaith by 
top ee not ploughing atall. The ex- 
perience ot Mr. T. 8, Gold of Connecticut, Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture, bas been 
that by top dressing he was able for years and 
years to keep his orchard in a high state of 
health. In our vicinity we have felt it necessary 
to plough our orchards and apply manure from 
time to time, but of late I have been thinking 
whether or not an orchard could not be kept up 
simply by applying manure as a top dressing. 


TOP DRESSING. 


Mr. Hapwen.—I think I can say something 
in relation to that. My orchards cover some 
twenty acres in extent. I have one orchard ot 
a little less than two acres that has been kept un- 
der the plow and highly enriched ever since the 
seeds were planted in the autumn of 1843 to the 
presenttime. Those trees have grown to be 
very large though I have taken pains to keep 
them in hand by heading in; but nevertheless, 
some of these tr:es have passed their maturity 
and are going to their decay. But trees of the 
same kind that were set in grass land, well cul- 
tivated for the first few years but after the first 
ten years perhaps were only cultivated occasion- 
ally and some of them not at all, have done bet- 
ter. This has been brought about by ap annual 
and bicnnial top dressing. The best top dressing 
that I have applied for the apple is wood ashes 
and bone. Stable manure seems to promote 
growth more than fruit bearing; but bone and 
ashes applied together seemto develop the fruit 
buds and the growth of the fruit,and to keep 
the trees, not in a very luxuriant growth, bat in 
a good healthy growth. Consequently [ fully 
agree with the Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture of Connecticut that the best mode for the 
ordinary farmer who has large orchards and 
does not wish to keep them under the plow is to 
give the trees an annua! or biennial top dressing. 
| Either way you can get good fruit; and itis 
comparatively cheap if not more satisfactory 
| than where trees are kept constantly under the 
plow. 
| USE OF ASHES. 





| Mr. Danie. P. Kinc.—How many ashes do 
you think should be applied at a time? 

Mr. Hapwen.—A bushel of ashes would not 
be any too much for a tree of ordinary size. You 
will also find that where you put on an occasion- 
al top dressing, as ashes, the grass is more lux- 
uriant than on the outside. I have noticed that 
particularly for many years, and I have got 
much heavier grass than you would expect to 

) get under trees, actually heavier under trees weil 
topped «iressed than I did outside where it was 
not topped dressed. 


PRUNING, 


There is another point in the cultivation of the 
orchard and that is pruning. In old times we 
| weed to trim our trees up; today we trim them 
;}down. Wecommence at the top and shorten In 
and keep the treesin hand, so that a ladder of 
moderate length will reach the apples. In this 
way you cet better fruitand it is more easily 
| gathered and the best general results are ob- 
|tained. I deem it fully as important to keep our 
| apple trees well trimmed in as it is our grape 
| vines, 


Mr. Ware.—I belicve that the poor trimming 
of trees has caused much mischief to fruit grow- 
ers. The idea of trimming down instead of 
| trimming up is a good one. 

Every gentleman here present is well posted 
in regard to these matters. I should be partic- 
ularly glad to hear some suggestion or inquiry 
} from Mr. Wood of the Massachusetts Horticulta- 
ral Society. 


THE CULTIVATION OF AN 
APPLE ORCHARD. 


Remarks of Mr. BE. W. Wood. 


I received an invitation last evening to be 
present at this meeting without knowing the 
subject for discussion, but the one suggested ,— 
the apple,—is one we are all somewhat familiar 
with, and it seems to me that it is one 
ot the most important matters to be discussed. 
Were I a young man to-day, beginning life as a 
farmer, | think the first thing I should attempt 
would be the cultivation of an apple orchard. I 
know there have been prejudices against grows 
ing apples, and one of thesg has been the general 
fear of the canker worm, which in some secttons 
has become a pertect nuisance. Another is that 
on the bearing year of apples there have been 
such accumulations of fruit as to make the price 
of ordinary qualities so low that it hardly pays 
for picking and marketing. But it seemsto me 
that there is a way of overcoming this. 


HOW THE SURPLUS FRUIT IS DISPOSED OF. 


In 1876, Col. Wilder made this statement, ia 
regard to our fruits; he says,‘*Ihe sale of our 
fruits abroad is firmly estabiished, and is very 
large.” And he backs this statement by saying 
that there had been exported the year previous 
more than 300,000 barrels of apples. Thuis state- 
ment was true; and two years after, when the 
subject was discussed by the Horticultural Soci- 
ety, | looked up the statistics again, and found 
that in the two rears the amount had increased to 
600,000 barrels. In 1880 we had the question in 
this form: “What fruits shall we cultivate as 
most desirable for export purposes?” Then I 
found that the exportation of apples for 1880 was 
almost 1,500,000 barrels,—an increase in four 
years from 300,000 to 1,500,000. That shows 
where the surplas fruit is going. At the same 
time there have been introdaced systems of 
evaporating fruit, and this is becoming a very 
important matter. My friend, Mr. Hadwen, can 
teil you that three years ago, when we had an 
apple crop of more than ordinary size, a concern 
in Connecticut offsred to take at a fair price all 
apples of more than two inches in diameter that 
should be brought to them. There was no ex- 
pense of culling or picking over; they were 
taken from the orchard direct. What product 
can the farmer grow more profitable than apples 
in this way? Again, we are in a region most 
admirably adapted for growing this fruit. 

A gentleman a few years ago brought trom 
Kansas seventeen barrels of apples which were 
placed on exhibition here. They were forwarded 
by a Land Company for the purpose of showing 
us how easily the trait could be grown there. 
The fruit was much admired and they madea 
success of their business, their only mistake 
being that when they went away they gave the 
fruit to the Secretary of the Society, instead of 
dumping it off theend of the wharf. Among 
the rest was the Rhode Island Greening. This 
was tested, when it was found that by the taste 
it was ——— to recognize it,—the flavor 
was entirely missing. And soon with the entire 
lot. They grew larger size, but lacked the qual- 
ity. This fact is kaown abroad. 

Last year buyers from Canada were in the 
Boston market all the time buying for shipping 
purposes. Whv did they come here instead of 
going to New York where the Western apples 
are? Because New England apples were better 
and would bring more. Then if we bave got the 
advantage in our climate and can grow a better 
quality, we have also the advantage in our ship 
ping facilities. Weare aday nearer European 
markets than is New York. 


THE BEST LAND FOR AN ORCHARD. 


Another point: the farmer is not obliged to 
use his best land to secure the best orchard. 
Most farmers have more or less of this rough, 
hilly land,—the best land in the world for an 
apple orchard. Better by far than your grass 
land. These hillsides are usually springy in 
their nature, and the apple tree requires mois- 
ture. If you can secure a tract of this kind it 
needs only tobe broken up when it is ready. 
It 1s, to be sure, not 80 easy of cultivation, but 
once broken up it is in condition to receive your 
apple trees, aod when once estalished in this 
kind of soil they wiil be longer lived, they wi!l 
produce a better we 4 of fruit and on and 
comparatively cheap. - Hadwen’s remark in 
regard to fruit on cultivated land, I bave never 
heard suggested before. I would like to ask if 
there were any differences in the | , and 
whether the trees in cultivated ground would be 
more fally exposed to the sun than the trees 
grown in the grass. 

Mr. Hapwen.—Perhaps one gbad a little 
warmer exposure than the other, but no warmer 
than a great many that I have oi the same vari- 
= It wasaquery with me for a long time 
why some of my late wiater apples should be 
ripening in the autumn, and I could attribute it 
to no other cause than that they had been 





pastes the development and maturity of the 
rait. 


BEST KINDS TO GROW FOR A FOREIGN 
MARKET. 


Mr. Woop.—One other point with regard to 
growing frait with the idea of sending to a for- 
eign market. It should be reduced to a very 
few varieties, and fortunately we bave of the 
apples most desirable for that purpose the ones 
that have originated in our State. ‘The Baldwin, 
Roxbury Russet and Rhode Island Greening 
should have the preference. I: was ascertained 
that more than nine-tenths of those ay 7 
abroad were Baldwins. A gentleman who last 
year propesed to set out 600 apples trees went 
to Faneuil Hall market and consulted with 
Messrs. Curtis Bros. Said be to one of the 
brothers, “I to set out 600 apple trees, 
and I have come to you to ask what varieties I 
bad better select.” Mr. Curtis at once replied, 
* Set cut 500 of them Baldwins.” ‘* Very well,” 
said the gen “and what had Fa 

” re- 
; Wank jeter ban. 
dred Baldwins too.” This isthe idea. If you 
have a quantityof uniform fruit it is much easier 
0: sale than though split up into little odd lots. 
Of the three kinds,—Baldwin, Roxbury Russet 
and Greening,—the grower can hardly have too 
many. 
TREES IN GRASS LAND, 


Mr. Wars —There is another point suggested 
by the paper which is a very important one. 
Mr. Hadwen has stated that on the land kept 
entirely under cultivation the trees have grown 
up, have generally borne fruit every year, and 
these trees at forty years of age are ia their de 
cline; while those in the grass land are in their 
early maturity. Now if you cultivate an orchard 
by ploughing and manuring yearly you get a 

reat amount of fruit, but the life of those trees 
s limited. At fifty years of age they wiil have 
about gone by ; at sixty years they will be about 
dead or of no value. The other trees are good 
for 100 years. My boyhood was passed on the 
Pitman farm which is now owned by Dr. Loring. 
In my earlier days it produced 1200 or 1300 
barrels of choice fruit. Most ot the trees were 
under cultivation, while some that grew by the 
wall were not. These were perhaps 70 or 100 
years old then and are growing and produciog 
good crops of fruit, Of the other trees not one 
is now in existence. These trees had a rapid 
gost a great production, a short life and are 

ead. 


We have with us Mr. Preston of Danvers, 
whose family have been growers of appics for 
two or three generations. Will he favor us with 
a few remarks. 


Mr. Preston.—I was going to ask a few ques- 
tions. One was, whether it wouid be weil, if 
you bave a certain number of apples to produce, 
to produce them on trees within forty years or 
whether we had better take them in sixty years. 
As I anderstand Mr. Hadwen, bis trees in the 
cultivated orchard bore generally every year. 
Then we have the question, whether it is better 
to take the entire crop that you expect to grow 
from an orchard in to 40 years, or whether it 
is better to wait 60 or 75 years. Then another 
question in relation to insects and the difficulties 
we encounter in destroying them, The caterpil- 
lar bas been common for years. I refer to the 
tent caterpillar. The borer the same, and these 
have been very destructive but I think they can 
be attended to. The canker worm has done 
more damage and destroyed more orchards than 
either of these, and the question I would like to 
ask is,—How to get rid of the canker worm? I 
suppose you have some in Worcester, and I 
would like to ask the best plan for their destruc- 
tion, taking into account the cost and the 
efficiency. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 


Remarks of Mr. Hadwen. 


I dodged the insect portion of my paper be- 
cause I thought 1 might take up too much time 
and I wanted co hear something from the other 
gentlemen. But Mr. Preston has suggested an 
mportant matter. We have no: had a great 
many canker worms in Worcester, but enough 
to find them out pretty well. Ido not feel per- 
haps that I am well posted in regard to their de’ 
struction, but my mode has been to scrape the 
butt of the tree smooth, put round a piece of 
thick paper and put on printer’s ink in the au: 
tumn and in the spring. Printer’s ink does not 
harden as rapidly as tar, which I formerly used, 
Then, of course, you will catch what you can. 
If the ink is sott you are sureto caich them; if 
it becomes hardened they passover. If you tind 
that more or less have passed over and laid their 
eggs andthe worms are in your trees, what 
then? Go right into the tree with a short pole 
and rap the limbs, and the worms spin down on 
their webs. Makea horizontal cut with your 
pole and you knock the worms off. If you wait 
there 20 minutes you will sec them beginning to 
climb up again, and if your ink is there they are 
caught. [his,in my experience, bas been the 
simplest, cheapest aud most effectual way of 
contending with the canker worm. 


THE TENT CATERPILLAR, 


‘then Mr. Preston has alluded to the tent cat 
erpillar which is more easily destroyed. My 
practice is to get on toa horse. Passing through 
the rows of trees on horseback you have a good 
opportunity for observation; you can see the 
tent upon the limbs. You ride up to the tree and 
you can reach most of them, forasa rule, the 
are not iaclined to take the higher limbs. 
usually puton an old coat with two good side 
pockets. I take the tents, roll them up, put 
them into my pocket and ride to the next tree. 
In that way I gather them all, and when I get to 
the house I unload my pockets into the stove,— 
which completes the operation. Ly this means 
it is now very rare to find a tent caterpiliar in 
my orchards. 


THE BORER. 


Then the borer. I found some trouble in my 
trees when yonng, from borers. He is capable 
of doing great injury, but he is easily destroyed. 
The egg is laidin June. By August the insect 
is sufficiently developed to leave a trace by 
which we can detect him. At this stage of his 
growth you take a pointed nail and youw pick 
him ey soil away as he is at the 
surfaceof the ground. If done promptly in 
August you dispose of him very quickly. But 
suppose some have escaped your observation 
and it goes along for one or two years. Then he 
has entrenched himself so that it is a little more 
difficult. But he throws out the sawdust which 
shows you his hole. The best implement now is 
a small whale bone which is inse:ted in the hole, 
and the sound tells you when you have reached 
him. He does not develop rapidly, and it takes 
three years from the laying of the egg for the 
borer to come out as a bug or moth. Consequent- 
ly it you once get him entirely destroyed you 
will bave no further trouble. They do not seem 
to be migratory, and do not go from one orchard 
to another as does the canker worm. 


THE APPLE MAGGOT,. 


Then we have another insect termed the apple 
maggct,—a maggot of which I have never been 
able .o see the fly, but I have sven a great many 
of the maggots. They are so small that it is 
hard te see them with the naked oye, and they 
adapt themselves to the color ot the apple upon 
which they happen to be. On an apple of a yel- 
lowish tint the moth is yeliow, or on one of a 
whitish tint the moth is white. I have been 
unable to successfully contend wich this insect. 
They render the apple entirely worthless. 


THE CODDLING MOTH, 


The codaling moth is smaller and we rarely 
see it; they fly in the night, and are very quick on 
the wing, and conceal themselves almost instant- 
ly, even if we geta sight at them. But it lays 
the egg right in the crease of the apple, then 
puuctures the stem,and causes the apple to 
drop. I cannot that say I have very successfull 
contended with this insect. The only way 
know ef is to take bands of paper and make 
them into this form (taking a piece of paper 6x8 
inches trom the table, folding one third of the 
width over lengthwise on to the midde third, and 
toldivg the remaining third in the oppusite direc 
tion). Let it go around the tree and bind it on 
with twine. After the apple has dropped and the 
worm has come out he climbs the tree and gets 
into the folds of this paper and there he remains. 
Take off the strip of paper and run it through a 
clothes wringer and you destroy the insect. 
Then zoe have the biras which destroy many of 
these insects. I notice that the chickadees are 
now very plenty on my trees. He is secreted 
under the outer bark of the tree, and if you keep 
this scraped off the birds can more easily find 
him. The birds are very plenty and I have not 
put any papers on this fall. 


Mr. Ware.—There is no question bat what 
the canker worm is more destructive than ali the 
others put together. The apple maggot is more 
destructive to the apple itself. Mr. Preston has 
a different method of destroying the worm. Will 
he give us his method. 


Remarks of Mr. Presten. 


I have no patent and do not claim any inven- 
tion at all. The practise was adopted in my 
vicinity some eight or ten years ago. It is sim- 
ply showering the trees with Paris green. 1 do 
not know how extensively it is used in other 

laces, except in my portion of Essex county, 

ut there it has come into general use. It is 
Paris green in solution, just as itis applied to 
potato vines. it costs about five cents a tree 
where there is a large quantity. There are 
parties in my town who go aboutand syringe 
the trees atten cents . If the weather is 
favorable and the thing done ly, One ap- 
plication will generally kill worms. They 
should be taken immediately they are 
hatched. Sonetsmes it requires two applica- 
tions, but thesecond one rarely fails; One ad- 
vantage of this way is, that it does away with 
1 remember in boyhood 

around 


m 
hard in March 





and the cold weather to do it. The best plan 
with the Paris green is to take a horse-cart, i 
a barrel in it (one bead out) two-thirds filled 
with water with the Puris green stirred in, the 
same as for potatoes. Take a smal! force pamp, 
let one man drive the horse and another work 
the pump, and by ng up one side of the 
row and down the other the work is done. Care 
should be taken not to use too much,—@ tea- 
spoonful to the gallon is the rule. 
In reply to an ing from Mr. Hadwen as to 
whether there was danger of poisoning the 
grass between the trees, Mr. Preston continued : 
—I bave made two applications at different 
seasons. My cows have been tarned in within 
a Week or two afterward, and I have never dis- 
covered any symptoms of poisoning. The quan- 
tity used is so small thatan animal wouid be 
able to get buta slightamount. And if anyone 
wishes he can wait until after a heavy shower, 
which will free the grass from poison if there is 
avy there. 
Mr. Wanz.—I believe itis a fact that cattle 
bave been turned intoa field directly atter the 
of Paris green without While 
printer’s ink isav 
will tell as ofa me 
improvement over it. 


good remedy, r King 
od that is considered an 


Remarks of Mr. Daniel FP. King. 


I presume, according to the number of my 
trees and their condition when the canker worm 
took possession of them, that I have suffered as 
much from them as most eny of you. I used tar 
for something like six or eight years, withoutany 
success, however. I then used printer’s inka 
number of years and did not make out very well. 
A bro her of mine, somewhat older than myself, 
was the first to use the residuum of kerosene oil. 
He aid to me one day ‘You may continue to put 
on that printer’s ink forever but you will never 
kill the canker worm.’ Itold him I was ready 
to try any good remedy and I applied the resi- 
daum. There never was more serious injury 
done by the worms in my neighborhood than 
that year, and with the exception of but one tree 
I apparently killed them all. This tree had a 
branch which ran up from the root. The appli- 
cation was made to the tree and the worms went 
up this branch and almost completely devoured 
theentire tree. Afterwards I did not consider it 
necessary to use anything and they finally spread 
from this tree through the rest of the orchard. 
Mr. Preston’s remedy is a sure one if properly 
applied. I have never tried it until this year 
when 1 used it on one row of trees and on a tree 
standing bv itself inmy garden. It seemed to 
kill them all and this tree bore full of fruit. My 
idea would be to employ both methods. I would 
put on the residuum and it I found there were 
any left I would use Mr. Preston’s remedy. 


DESCUSSION. 


Mr. Hapwen.—How do you apply the resi- 
duum? 


Mr. Krno.—It is perfectly safe to apply it to 
the bark of the tree. However, though not real+ 
ly necessary, I should advise patting paper 
around the tree. You know there are many 
men around who call themselves ‘experts’ in de- 
stroying the canker worm. A gentleman from 
Maine drove into my yard one day witha fine team 
and said he understood I was using the resida- 
um on my trees and asked if it killed the bark. 
I told him it did not and asked him to go into 
my orchard and see for himself. We weat, he 
fully expecting to find my trees in a half dead 
condition. He had a knife with him and I asked 
bim to test the trees. He went to a dozen and 
nowhere was he able to find any iojary resulting 
from the residuum. 


Mr. Preston.—One question. Mr, King has 
stated that the application of Paris green was a 
psrfect success with him this year, 1 would 
like to ask why he would advise his fellow 
laborers to go over their trees through the fall, 
winter and spring with tar, when he can go into 
the orchard in the autumn and dothe same work 
with a quarter of the expense. 

Mr. Kinc.—It is possible to use Paris green of 
sufficient strength to kill the leaves. Ihave a 
neighbor who has done this and would not dare 
to use it again, and yet he would use the 
residuum. There are also people whom you 
cannot make believe that it will not poison even 
the trees themselves. As long as these people 
exist they had better do the next best thing and 
use the residuum. 


Mr. Warze.—As a matter of fact, if the Paris 
green is not uscd to excess, you know it does 
not burt the foliage. 


Mr. Kinc.—I do properiy applied. I only use 
a teaspoontul to eight quarts of water. I like to 
try an experiment a second time before adve- 
cating it publicly. I should advise those a little 
skeptical to use the tirst remedy or I should ad- 
vise them to use the other if they are not afraid. 
I think there is no better way in which a man 
can engage himself than in setting out an 
orchard of apple trees, and if I were young L 
would do itagain. It is generally known in my 
neighborhood that nearly all the trees standing 
in my vicinity were raised from the seed by my 
father’s boys—and I was one of them. 

Mr. Preston.—You will notice that Mr. King 
has not answered the question I asked,—why it 
is necessary to apply one remedy when another 
does the work more effectually? I would only 
say that [ want the public generally to know of 
the efficiency and cheapness of this method and 
this is my Object in speaking. I notice in other 
places that orcbardists have applied it for other 
msects two or three times in the course of a 
season. I cannot see where it would have any 
eflect except upon those insects and worms that 
destroy the foliage. 


Mr. Kine replied that the cheapness of the 
residuum was one point in its favor,a quantity 
sufficient for 100 trees having cost bim but $2. 
Mr. Wane asked if a teaspoonful of Puris 
green was used with four quarts of water any 
harm would result from it. 


Mr. Preston replied that he thoughta tea- 
svoonful to eight quarts would be sufficient. 

Mr. Ware—Mr. King’s idea is that in case 
people are afraid to use Paris green the residuum 
will serve as an excellent substitute. Now Mr. 
Hersey is with us; a man of a great deal of ex- 
perience and careful observation, long a member 
of the State Board of Agriculture and the Horti- 
cultural Society. Will Mr. Hersey give usa 
few remarks. 


MULCHING, ETC, 


Remarks of Mr. Edmund Hersey. 


I do not think I can add anything to what has 
been said on this subject. I was much pleased 
with the paper, for there are many things in it 
which it is well for us to remember, and near) 
all the remarks which have followed it I thin 
we may take as being safe guides 
There was one point in the paper from which 
Iam inclined to differ a litle. I know it is the 
general opinion thata young tree when set out 
should have numerous fibrous roots, and such a 
tree 1s considered better than one which does 
not havo them; but I am inclined to think that 
they are not the best trees. Andit I was going 
to select young trees to transpiant, 1 would 
reject those with large quantities of fibrous roots, 
and for two reasons. First, the trees will not 
start off and grow as well as trees which are in 
a measure devoid of these fibrous roots. Second, 
a tree which bas a large number of fibrous roots 
never makes so large and strong a tree as those 
that have other kinds of roots. Lam not going 
to undertake to say why this is so, but I think I 
am not alone, and that others who bave given 
the subject some attention hold the same opin- 
10n,—tbat a tree stands better and grows better 
which does not have a mass of fibroas roots. IL 
apprehend the reason why the tree starts off 
better, the fibrous roots being cut away, is that 
the large roots immediately send out others; 
whereas ifthe fibrous roots are allowed to ree 
main a large portion of them die and new roots 
are not started off. 
In regard to the ripening and keeping of fruit 
from iand that is cultivated, I think Mr. Hadwen 
is right. 1 have found the same thing in my 
own experience. The fruit on trees setting on 
land thoroughly cultivated, has ripened one or 
two weeks earlier than that from trees on grass 
land. I think this is the reason that it does not 
keep as well. 
In regard to the enemies that beset our trees, I 
think we can successfully contend with all of 
them except the coddling moth and the maggot. 
For these two Ido not think we have yeta 
remedy. Mr. Hadwen says he bas never seen 
the fly. Now I do not know, but I think I have, 
and i think he bas. I have often seen in a 
barrel of rotten apples a large quantity of very 
small flies, and I have wondered if those flies 
did not come from the apple maggot. I have 
found the fl es most numerousin those varieties 
in which the maggot works most barm,—the 
sweet apples. 
There is one important point which bas not 
been touched upon. I helieve that where you 
can get material cheap, there is no cheaper way 
of raising apples and apple orchards than by 
muiching. Of course the mulch will depend 
upon the location and the material you can get. 
It you can get plenty of shavings, I know from 
experience that there is nothing better than to 
mulch heavily with these. Evergreen brush also 
makes a good mulch. Where mulching cannot 
bs obtained, Lam of the opinion that the best 
way to raise an orchard is to keep itin grass 
and to give it enough to feed on to support both 
rass and trees. 

I hardly agree with Mr. Hadwen ao to the 
material he would apply to trees. I think we are 
getting to understand that if we are to grow 
apples, and grow them well, we must give them 
plenty of both potash and phosphate. 
I set ont an orchard of trees one year old on 
very barren soil. The land was not plowed and 
was never cultivated, but was heavily mulched 
with shavings. It had never bad any manure ap- 
lied to it. I think I have some trees there tha 

ve borne nearly 100 bushels of apples, and vet 
they have gathered their nourishment, until with- 
in the past eight or ten years, entirely from the 
mulching. Since that time I bave turned hens inte 





the orchade. Brfore that not one particle of man- 
ure was applied, and yet the roots of these trees 
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COTTON 
Centennial Exposition, New Orleans- 


The attention of the people of this State is 
called to the “World’s Industrial and Cotten 
Centennial Exposition,” to be held at New 
Orleans, commencing December 1, 1884, and to 
continue not less than six months. As prepar- 
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Darry Dep't WorLp's Exposition 
12, 1884. 
health depends largely on the condition of 
the liver. This organ is easily affected 


, Mianesota, Aug. 
Past experience has taught all nations the 

because of its sluggish circulation. When 
it becomes disordered, stagnant blood 


value of frequent cencentraied exhibits of 
their various resources and industries. The 
accumulates in its venous system, causing 
it to discharge inert or bad bile. Many 


immense benefits derived from such exhibits 

through the interchange of valued experience 

and the combination of results, has encour: forms of disease result from its imperfect | Texas, writes: “I have taken Ayer’s Pills 

aged the holding of frequent international action, which deranges all the digestive |for various affections arising from de- 

expositions. and assimilative organs, and, through rangements of the liver and digestive 
these, impairs almost every function of | organs, and find them to be a powerful 
mind and body. There is no corrective.” If your 


After much deliberation and counsel it 
Better 


has been decided that a general exhibit of 

the world's resources and industries at New 
Orleans, ,during. the coming winter and 
spring, would result in great good to all 

. through the hearty concur way to TaaeS Pk Se Aen Se 

rence of the government of the United States, the ny h ’ h me 7 

and the pledged co-operation of other © ee eee 

nations, the World’s Industrial and Cotton cecasionsl use of Ayer’s Pills. E. A. 

Centennial, Exposition, has been organized. Rebiasow, 151 School st., Lowell, Mess., 

To help defray the expenses of exhibitors says: “For a number of years I was 

stationed in the tropics; and, while there, 

suffered much from torpidity of the liver 

and indigestion, Headaches and nausea 

disabled me for days at a time, and it 

was only by the use of Ayer’s Pills that I 


and encourage extensive exhibits liberal 
premiums are being offered in all depart. 
obtained relief. I know them to be the 


ments. In the Agricultural Department 

$86,000 is offered in premiums, of which 

$16,000 is appropriated for the benefit of 

breeders of dairy stock and the manufac- 
Cathartic Pills. They stimulate the appe- 
tite, assist digestion, and leave the bowels 
in a natural condition.” John H. Watson, 
proprietor University Hotel, Chapel Hill, 


turers of dairy produets and appl . 
N. C., writes: “For twenty years I was 
a sufferer with sick headache. I began 


divided as tollows : 
$6,000 in premiums for dairy stock ; 
taking Ayer’s Pills, and quickly found 
relief. I have not had an attack of head- 


$10,000 in premiums for dairy products, etc. 

Exhibits will be made under the following 

general divisions : 

Special and sweepstakes premiums for 

dairy products from foreign countries. 
ache for years, and attribute my freedom 
from it to the use of Ayer’s Pills.” 
Jared Agnew, LaCrosse, Wis., writes: 

“IT was cured of a grievous attack of 

Erysipelas by using 


Special and sweepstakes premiums for 


dairy products from the Eastern and Middle 
Pills for twenty days.” These Pills have 
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© Cheer. 

ne ppetite 
renders the partaking of needful bodily 
sustenance a matter of pleasure. When- 
ever the appetite fails, you may be sure 
the stomach and liver have become de- 
ranged, and need to be corrected by the 
use of Ayer’s Pills. C. Danly, Belton, 
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hop, on the 


is impaired a good cathartic medicine may 
aid you. Miss M. Boyle, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
writes: “I use no other medicine than 
Ayer’s Pills. They are all that any one 
needs.” Dr. W. J. Talbot, Sacramento, 
Cal., writes: “The curative virtues of 
Ayer’s Pills commend them to all judi- 
cious practitioners.” Dr. Charles Alberts, 
Horicon, Wis., writes: “Last year I pro- 
cured from you the formula of Ayer’s 
Pills, and have since prescribed them with 
decided benefit.” No poisonous drugs are 


Found in 


the composition of Ayer’s Pills. Dr. 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, Boston, 
Mass., certifies: “I have made a careful 
analysis of Ayer’s Pills, with the formula 
of their preparation. They contain the 
active principles of well known drugs, 
isolated from inert matter, which plan fs, 
chemically speaking, of great importance 
to their usefulness, It insures activity, 
certainty, and uniformity of effect. Ayer’s 
Pills contain no metallic or mineral sub- 
stance, but the virtues of vegetable reme- 
dies in skilful combination.” Ayer's 


Pills, 


taken in connection with Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
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Let books appear in France written with 
a view to acquainting the French people 
with the virtues as well as the oddities of 
this great nation, and some brutel English 
penman will immediately publish his experi- 
ence of Parisian ill famed resorts—which 
he, of course, visited en tout bien tout hon- 
neur, for the benefit of his countrymen, 

Oh ! the dear neighbors ! 

Let the French send an army of two hun- 


eases. 

It is purely vege- 
table, and cures when 
other medicines fail. 

It is prepared ex- 
pressly for these dis- 
eases, and has never 
been known to fail. 
One trial will con- 
vinee you. For sale 

all druggists. 
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States. 

Special and sweepstakes premiums for 
dairy products from the Southern States. 
Special and sweepstakes premiums for 
dairy products from the Western States and 
Territories. 

The sweepstakes prizes from these gen- 
eral divisions to be thrown jnio classes to 
compete for the Grand Sweepstakes Prises. 
Premiums general or special will be 
offered for dairy products manufactured 
under the following divisions of time: June 
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MACHINE 


The most satisfactory machines in the 
market fer 


Threshing and Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood- 


Achpowlodged by all competent judges to be the 
most thoroughly reliable machines in the market, 
regarding easy draft, quantity and quality of work, 
and durability. Send for 4S-page Pamphiet 
giving full description and terms, FREER. 
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will be eaid about General Bosquet who, at twelve ears each ; vegetables, six specimens each ; 
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nee r wae Gis ¢ : beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips, potatoes, 
thousand men to the a to assis : onions and squashes, also winter pears and 
. . . ’ , 
we Kgs in eepng tn Rewsnne ext c'| RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, sre im aro’ sconoy and of sper 
J quality. articles shou sent in not r 
lish books, ‘We prevailed against Russia g23-tf " 
with bat very small fores.’ Not o word au WoRorstTtTERn, MASS than October 20th. Corn should be in traces of 
Inkerman, prevented the whole of the ‘small p Sah, hen cgatimp enh. Cuiilty ees be 
force’ from being annihilated. 1 have seldom H oO [ © t S j n att e2 considered before size. 
the name of Bosquet or had heard of his s carefully packed. Tags for marking will be 
gouaves. sent on application to the district commissioner 
Let the F h t lovi " ¢ th MORE THAN 1'75O HOLSTEINS IMPORTED AND BRED BY THIS . 
t the French cast loving glances at the For further particulars apply to District Com- 
western coast of Madagascar, and John Bull * aa = hand. All of choice quality and breeding.§ Nearly all the deep-wi'king families of Amer- ctetiaien. Pply 
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MADE FROM 

Scotch, French and German 
Soft Elysians. 

West of England Handsome 
Brown Kerseys. 

English Durable Meltons and 
Indigo Blue Pilot Cloths. 

German Fine Black, Blue and 


ee ee 
A nany other fabrics snited to the season and 
sent requirements of fashion. 


attention of gentlemen to the stock 
s which has been prepared in our 
our Retail Clothing Department for 


t to quality of materiais, trimmings, 
workmanship they are as good as can pos 
, and considerable saving in 

realized by making « selection from 


k, now ready for immediate use 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


100 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE DANA 
CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This is the best working, 
and the most powerful 
Wind-Engine in the world, 
because of —Arst, the supe- 
rior excellence of its self- 
regulating mechanism, and 
second, the better form and 
position of its sails. rhe 
fac s and reasons which 
support this claim are set 
forth in our Descriptive 
Ca alogue,Second Edition 

1884, for which apply to 


DANA WINDMILL CO., 


Fairhaven, Mass., U. S. a. 
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THE 


AND DIPHTHERIA BLOOD POISINING &c. 
PHYSICIANS are familiar with the medicinal 
properties of OZONE, and all may have know!l- 
eige of its merits through our Pamphlet, free. 
Our OZONE Preparat ld by Druggists. 


THE CHEMICAL OZONE MFG. CO., 
iMa 6 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, 


26teow 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 
2 

Breaklast Cocoa. 
Warranted absolutely pure 

which the excess of 
1. It has three 


of Cocoa mixed 


Cocoa, f 


wr tor Sugar, 

far more economi 

18, nourishing, 

easily digested, and 

apted for invalids as 
1 health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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JAMESPYLES 


N) 


™ BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
feb. Mteow 


Jersey Cattle for Sale. 


\ e lot of Jersey Cows and Heifers, 
‘iso Milch Jows and forward Springers 
of « > r breeds, 

sale b 


or t 
Gro. ™. BAKER, 
Seuth Lincein, Mass. 


John H. Crimmings, Jr., 
MEDWAYW, "EASS., 
Breeds and has for sale superior 


LICHT BRAHMAS. 


Pairs, Trios and single Birds cheap, if ordered 
wor _BGGs in season, $1.50 per 13. novl.3t 


AYRSHIRES FOR SALE, 


REGISTERED ATOCK. 
Cows, Heifers and Calves. 


L. A. SHAW, 
Newten Cestre, Mass. 


806 Lbs.W 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
‘jCHESTER HOC 
faze bed Ae on 
B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0 


sepé ‘bteow 


novl.3t 


PURE BRED 


BERKSHIRE SWINE, 


HIGH GRADE 


YORKSHIRE SWINE, 
Ayrshire & Holstein Cattle 


alwayson hand a 
nd fi . 
Vant, or visit the Dem. = 


CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 

: Readville, Mase. 
Chester White, Berksbire 
and Poland Chins PAQ@S, 


i) 
Write for what you 
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and Be 

toms & bred and for sale b: weGu 

stem ©., West Chester, Chester Co., Ps. Send 
» for Circular and Price List. aus0-y 
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or Summer products to include all products 
manufactured priot to Sept. 1st; October or 
Fall products to include all products manu- 
factured prior to Nov. lst; Winter products 
to include all products manutactured prior 
to Jan. Ist. Products of the factory and 
private dairy will be shown under distinct 
classifications. 

The same product cannot be exhibited in 
more than one class, except in the class of 
Special and Grand Sweepstakes, as before 
sated. In addition to the premiums in cash 
offered, each exhidivur receiving a premium 
will be presented with a diploma embodying 
under the certificate of the officers of the 
World’s Exposition at New Orleans, the 
points upon which the premiums was 
awarded. 

Affidavits will be required of exhibivors 
giving date of manufacture of ail exhibits of 
dairy products. Blanks for which (also 
entry blanks and premium lists) can be se- 


Superintendents, P:emiums will be offered 
under the foilowing classifications : 

Creamery butter and factory cheese, to be 
made from a factory using the cream or 
milk of three or more patrons and making 
not less than 200 pounds of butter or 500 
pounds of cheese daily. 

Five packages of butter of not less than 
50 pounds eaca, and five hoops of cheese of 
not less than 30 pounds to constitute an ex- 
hibit, except in classes especially noted. 

Dairy butter or cheese, one package of 
butter of not less than 40 pounds, or two 
hoops of cheese of not less than 30 pourds 
each to constitute an exhibit. 

Special and sweepstakes premiums wiil be 
given for exhibits of roils and ornamental 
butter, and all other dairy products. 

Liberal premiums will be given for essays 
and lectures upon the sutjects of manufac- 
turing, packing and transportation of dairy 
products, also the selection, care and hand- 
ung of dairy stock, and the diseases and 
treatment of domestic animals, These essays 
and lectures to be read or delivered before 
tue Dairy and Stock Convention to be held 
in conjunction with the Exposition, and pub- 
\ished in the proceedings of the same for the 
benefit of the public. 

All entries for dairy machinery and ap- 
pliances must be made by Nov. 15th, and 
goods received by Dec. ist. 

All entries for dairy products must be 
made by Dec. 15th, and goods received by 
Jan. Sth, 1885. 

Exhibits of dairy products will be dis- 
played in Crystal Palsce Refrigerator rooms 
trom Jan. 5ihto Jan, 25ih, during which 
‘gta NG PAGE *BiApPlide WF prizes wit ve 
received at any time during the Exposition, 
and cold storage furnished free of charge, 
and every possible facility oflered for mar- 
keting the same. 

‘Tbe importance of a large exhibit of dairy 
products is manifess from the fact that there 
will be a large attendance from different 
States and countries, representing a popula- 
tion of sixty five millions of people, who 
give little or no attention to the dairy in- 
terest; affording to manufacturers of these 
products an opportunity for opening new 
markets. ‘Therefore dairymen are urged to 
turnish ap exhibit in keeping with the great 
industry they represent at this, the greatest 
of all World s Expositions. 

Correspondence is specially invited from 
State Superjntendents, Secretaries of Dairy 
and Produce Exchanges, Manntacturers of 
Dairy Implements and all others interested 
in dairy products, 
Address all corres»ondence to 

Cuas. E. MARVIN, 
General Sup’t Dairy Dep’t., of the World’s 
Exposition, Rochester, Minn. 


—— 


A PLEA FOR THE CAT. 





[From the Issue (N. Y.)] 

“ Cats are treacherous things.” Yes that 
is the general verdict, though nine out of 
ten persons if suddenly asked to name one 
single instance of treachery would be oblig- 
ed to pause and think twice before attempt- 
ing to answer. Having studied cats pretty 
closely, through a period of a dozen or more 
years, we have reached the conclusion that 
in disposition and feelings a cat comes 
nearer to the average human being than any 
other domestic animal. Flatter a cat, treat 
it well, feed it well, give it your companion- 
sbip, observe its whims, and indulge them, 
and you will have a faithful friend who will 
become attached to you and not to the place 
in which you live. Asa rule, the house cat 
is allowed merely the freedom of the back 
yard—sometimes the kitchen on sufferance ; 
nobody pets it, everybody kicks it; it is 
given food, or it goes hungry, for few cats 
will eat all kinds of kitchen refuse, and few- 
er get any meat at all—which is their natu’ 
ral food—unless from semi starvation they 
are forced to steal it. Such a cat may be 
treacherous through an endeavor to hold its 
own in the grand struggle for existence, but 
no further. We might fill a page with anec- 
dotes concerning the cats we have known 
and cared, which would show in them the 
possession of such human attributes as af- 
fection, sympathy, suspicion (of certain 
strangers, and usually with good foundation) 
curiosity, sensitiveness, pride, confidence, 
and jn some instances a knowledge even of 
high and wrongthat was quite surprising. 
The present cat member of the family, ‘Titus 
Andronicus’ is remarkable for his intelligence 
and ‘culture’. He has never been trained, 
but has acquired many odd little ways and 
unusual habits from observation and inti- 
mate association with the family day and 
night during the five years of his life. As an 
example, in winter he usually sleeps in bed 
lying at full length with his head on the 
pillow in a proper manner. He never 
scratches or bites,even when his food is 
taken from him, yet is one of the best of 
hunters, notwithstanding his ration of half 
to three quarters of a pound of raw meat 
per day. He has a remarkable memory for 
people, especially those who have shown 
kindness, even if he does not see them of- 
tener than once or twice a year. His con- 
fidence in his master and mistress is com- 
plete, and he usually mindsthem by a word 
—though sometimes his eyes show defiance 
of all buman restraint, and then his actions 
are as like to those of a headstrong child as 
can be imagined. He has shown astcnish- 
ing reasoning power in several marked 
instances, yet he is only an ordinary cat 
that has had good treatment without abuse, 
a sufficiency of food, with protection from 
inclement weather, and companionship 
which has done more than all toward giving 
intelligence and self respect. Lf you don’t 
believe that cat nature can be cultivated into 
something ‘lovable’ give it a fair trial for a 
few months and see. While it is admitted 
that cets as a class, are not as acious as 
dogs, we are confident that many smart cats 
that have been cared for, show vastly more 
intelligence than the average of the canine 
race, 





SOME FOLKS 
have much difficulty in swallowing the huge old- 
fashioned pills, but anyone take Dr. Pierce’s 
“ Pleasant Pargative Pellets,” which are com- 
_— of highly concentrated vegetable extracts. 
‘or diseases of the liver and stomach, sick and 
bilious headache, etc., have no equal. Their 
operation ith no discomfort what- 
ever. They are sugar-coated and put up in glass 








cured from this office or the office of State/! 


been most successfully used in treatment 


rilla, have effected thousands of wonderful 





of obstinate eases of Dropsy. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Aye 


cures. 


r & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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It wi 
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Veni: 


Sold by all | Druggists. 


nervous system,and a sweet, restful night's slee 
TAR 


em produeed at t 
sesses the important advantages of Healthfulness, Con- 


LACTART. 
THE MOST REFRESHING AND HEALTHFUL DRINK EVER PRODUCED. 
THE ACID OF MILK. 


Pronounced by the most eminent chemical and medical 


Aiding Digestion. 
A PURE VEGETABLE ACID. 


orities s»penor to Lemon or Lime Juice for dietetic 


purposes, and possesses the important virtues of butter- 
milk. Ke existsin animaland vegetable food, and is de- 
stroyed in the 
ing drink supplies the natural acid required for digestion. 


rocess of cooking. The use of this retresh- 


ill be found refreshing and quieting to the overworked 
is assured 
draught of this acid before retiring. Call for LAC- 
T, and accept no subs:itute. The Avery patent pro- 
is the only process whereby Pure Milk Acid can be 

he price at which this is furnished. It pos- 


ence and Econc my over any acid drink ever produced. 


—— eS 
A GREAT CURATIVE AND PREVENTIVE OF DYSPEPSIA. 


Retail price 30 and 50 cents. 





AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE IN 
SIBERIA. 


The bulletin published by the Russian 
ministry of finance gives some interesting in- 
formation about the agricultural and com- 
mercial condition of western Siberia. The 
central regionof the Obi and the Irtisch is 
noted for its magnificent pasturages and 
corn-fields, the latter yielding 2 200,000 
tchetverts of grain in an average year. The 
wandering Kirghese tribes excel in the rais- 
ing of stock, and upon the steppes border- 
ing upon the Irtisch there are 1,200,000 
head of cattle. The.e are a great many man- 
ufactures in the country, and they supply 
nearly the whole of western Siberia. Upon 
the other hand, the lower course of these two 
rivers offers a striking contrast. Even as 
far up as 700 miles from its mouth the Obi 
is from one to two miles broad, and toward 
the mouth itself it is as much 
across. 
thinly inhabited, vast marshy plains extend- 
ing out toward the sea, inhabited by a few) 
nomad tribes. The climate in the region is 
Tavis HST? ded “otdp! the BROW 
storms are terrible in their effects. The ice 
does not generally break up before the latter 
part of June, and the summer is cold and 
rainy. ‘The sedentary part of the population 
earn their living by fishing and shooting, 
and in the vicinity of Tomsk and Lobolsk 
the fish, which is taken in large quantities, is 
frozen and sent off tc Russia. ‘he inhabi- 
tants have fora long period done very well 
with the game which they have killed, but of 
late years such a vast area of forest has been 
cleared that game of all kinds is much less 
abundant than it was. At Toboisk the 
women make fur coats and pelisses, besides 
gloves made of reindeer and goat skins. 
Tne trade in squirrel skins is very large 
also. Most of the animais are snared, a gun 
being rarely used, and the nomad tribes are 
principally engaged in their pursuit, the 
Russian inhabitants preferring to dress the 
furs and sellthem. Obdorsk, which has a 
population of 500, and is situated at the ex- 
treme limit of the region which is inhabited, 
is celebrated for its tur trade, the fair held 
there every December attracting dealers 
from all parts of Siberia.—{ London Times, 


THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH 


An important and anxious question of the 
astronomer jie, whether the earth’s rotation 
is uniform, and, if not, in what way and to 
what extent does it vary? The importance, 
of course, lies in the fact that this rotation 
furnishes our fundamental! measure and unit 
of time. Up to a comparatively recent date 
there has not been 1eason to suspect this 
unit of any variation sufficient to be de- 
tected by human observation. It has long 
been perceived, of course, that any changes 
in the earth’s form or dimensions must alter 
the length ofthe day. The displacement of 
the surface or strata by earthquakes or by 
more gradual elevation and suhsidence, the 
transportation of matter toward or from the 
equator by rivers or ccean currents, the ac- 
cummulation or removal of ice in the polar 
regions or on mountain tops—any such 
causes must necessarily produce a real 
effect. So, also, must the friction of tides 
and trade winds. But it has been supposed 
that these effects were so minute, and to 
such an extent mutually compensatory, as to 
be quite beyond the reach of observation ; 
nor is yet certain that they are not. All that 
can be said is that it is now beginning to be 
questionable whether they are or are not. 
The reason for suspecting perceptible varia- 
tion in the earth’s revolution lies mainly in 
certain unexplained irregularities in the ap- 
parent motions of the moon. She alone, of 
all the heavenly bodies, changes in her place 
in the sky so rapidly that minute inaccura- 
cies of a second or two in the time of ob- 
servation would lead to sensible discrepan- 
cies in the observed position, an error of one 
second in the time corresponding to about 
half a second in her place—a quantity 
minute, certainly, but perfectly observable. 
No other heavenly y has an apparent 
movement anywhere nearly as rapid, ex- 
ecepting only the inner satellite of Mars; 
and this body is so minute that its accurate 
observation is impracticable, except with the 
largest telescopes and at the times when 
Mars is unusaally near the earth.—[Prof. 
Young in Science. 





Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
eure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 

“ T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Lrxxim, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 

“I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M. A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


New Yor 


by all druggists. 
only by C. I. HOOD & ©O., Lowell, 





JAVERY LACTATE CO., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A, 


SPECIAL FEEDS 
For Poultry and Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or Something to 


Make Hens Lay 


pe of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to" sweet mea’, which fowls eat greedily, stimalat- 
ing egg production, and a healthy condition. Trial 
Bags, 15 ths., 50 cents; 30 Bs., $1.00; 100 ths., $2.50. 

Ground Oyster Shelis made from shells, 
thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper size 
for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a substi- 
tute for bone, being cheaper. 25 Bs bags, 30 cents; 
100 Bs, $1.00. 

Bone Meal for Cattie, made from carefull 





selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean an 

perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim (hat the feed- 
ing of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If your 
cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an indi- 
cation that t:ey require bone to meet a want of their 


as 30 miles | system. 10 b. Bag, 50 cents; 100 bs. $3.00. 
i 


Circalars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 


The banks become more and more} 4 diress 


BOWRER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston. 


octzs-te R 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PLOW. 





¢ 


THE PERFECT siDE-HILL PLOW. 


We will send this to any one in want of a Swive. 
Plow, and if not the best one to be obtained, can be 
returned free of expense. 


GRASS SEEDS, of all kinds. 


DANIELS’ ENSILAGE CUTTER, 
warranted the best inthe market. 


GRAY'S HOR6GE POWER. 
CIDER AND WINE MILES, 
WINE AND LARD PRESSES. 
LEVER CUTTERS. 

CORN SHELLERS. 


And a large and complete assortment of seasonable 
goods at rock-bettom prices. 


(, H. THOMPSON & CO,, 


71 Clinton, 80 & 82 N. Market St. 
BOSTON. 


RUPTURE 


Cured in 80 Days. 
No delay from work. No operation. We will pa 
1000 for a case we FAIL tocure. TREUMP 


BUSS ©O. ot New York and Philadelphia, C. 


W.H. BUKNHAM, M.D., C. M., Genera Super 
intendent, at Motel Creighton, Boston, fora 
short time only. Circulars and examinatiion free. 
Books 25 cfs. novi-18t 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESSES, 


Graters, Elevators, Boilers Engines, Shafting 
Pallies, &c. Matonens’ Patent ILTER, RaPip 
for Cider and Sugars. Address 


0. F. BOOMER, 


4? Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
mylt-y 


$11.55 FOR 69 © 
ROAD TO .CmnrS. 
WEALTH. merried pereoas, will 
receive, prepaid, goods of our own manufacture (no recipes 
that l for $11.56. This is No humbug, buta 
starter for the energetic. Satisfa ed. Ai 
MANUFACTURERS’ UNION, Box 127, Buffalo, N.Y. 
novs-18t 


Wanted. 


1 Fr and Gentlemen to take nice, light, pleas- 
i ant work at theirown homes (distance no ob- 
jection). Work sent by mail. $2 to 44 per 
be quietly made. N lease 


oc4 ste 











will 








80 long as interest is kept =. 
‘or on poo 
qa moore ona send Scents or partioe. 
| I n forms,¢e ress T. GARDN Man: 
ager, Painee Building, Cincinnati, Obie." 


sep27 ‘teow 





SOL by watchmaiers Ly mail&ec. Ci 
iree. J. 8. Binon & Co., 38 Dey St, N. 
mh2-2tcow 


discoveries Eee meeps or single, 


and 
of 10 
10 cents by the Union Publishing ewark, 
octll :léteow 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 
The State of Michigan has more thau 4,600 miles of 
railroad, and 1,600 miles of lake trans “ 
schools and churches in every county, public build. 
ings all for, and no debt. Its soil and 
combine te produce large crop 
trait State in the northwest. 
acres of anoccu 








A- the COMMIS. 
, Detroit, Mich. 


20 Hidden Name 10 cts. 
‘ " hidden by hand 
Kew i> 


i Emboosed 
Nine eerie Yr Te et bet coal Sewer 


"65 Samoie Testrated &e. ont 
whe orden. CARD 00., Hartford, 
oct25-13te ow 











,100 2Doses ; One, Dollar. 


THE BIOGEST THING OUT searste= 
{eqw) 450. + 12 Fulton St., New 


who always bears the tenth commandment 
in mind as he looks at the map of the world 
is the first to exclaim, ‘Stop thief !’ 

Ub ! the dear neighbors ! 

Let the English honestly ask the French 
to join them in trying to put down anarchy 
and Arai Pacha in Egypt, and they will re- 
fuse ; but some French papers will be found 
ready when the work is done, to set down 
in black and white their dissapointment at 
seeing Arabi on the losing side; nay more, 
should the cholera break out in the land of 
the Pharaohs about the same time, charita- 
ble suggestions will be heard about its hav- 
ing been imported from India, jn order to 
give the English an excuse for not leaving 
their poor victims too hurriedly. 

Oh ! the dear, dear neighbors! 

When I look around among my friends 
and acquaintances in France aed England, 
and think of the kind manner in which I 
invariably hear France and the French spok- 
en of by Englishmen, and England and her 
people spoken of by my countrymen, I ask 
myself, Where are the haters? Who wants 
to fight P 

lt seems to be a thousand pities that two 
regiments cannot be formed, one in the Fau: 
bourg Montmartre, the other in Fleet street. 
Then perhaps, the two bellicose parties 
might be induced to go and fight it out to 
their hearts’ content in some neutral spot in 
the distance—say Jericho.—[Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. 





NAPOLEON AND HIS CAPTORS. 


Here is a pleasing incident in the career 
of Napoleon III., which took place while he 
was with the camp at Boulogne in 1854: 


On arriving at Boulogne, the emperor 
commissioned M. Ducos, the minister of the 
marine, to find out if there still existed in 
that town any of the men who had been con- 
cerned in his arrest on the occasion of bis 
ill-fated expedition in 1840. Ducos dis- 
covered a sailor who had thrown himself 
into the sea to seize the prince, who was 
trying to swim back to the vessel in which 
he had come, the aforesaid sailor having 
clutched the pretender by the hair; then 
Ducos also discovered the gendarme, then a 
custom-house officer, who, on the beach, had 
received the vanquished prince from the 
hands of the sailor and had taken him ty 
the collar, These two men were brought to 
Ducos, who asked them if they were really 
the persons that had been designated to 
eer aan ne ‘RS. ESPp'eS With, Much bale: 
prince, and Ducos ordered them to return 
the next morning at 9.30. After an anxious 
night they presented themselves before the 
minister exactly at the appointed hour. 
Ducos conducted them to the emperor, and 
the sailor was the one first admitted to the 
imperial presence. The emperor, twisting 
his long moustache, walked quickly up to 
him and said, ‘So it was you that, in 1840, 
sprang inte the sea and captured me by 
seizing me by the hair ?’ 

The sailor—* Your majesty, I—I—’ 

The emperor—‘ Look here, was it you? 
yes or no?’ 

The sailor (recovering his self-possession) 
—‘ Well, yes, your majésty ; all the others 
were firing at you, and you might have been 
wounded and got drowned, so | jumped into 
the sea to save your life—it was I who 
saved your life.’ 

The emperor and the minister had hard 
work to keep their faces straight while 
listening to this embellished history of an 
arrest changed to a rescue, 

* Well done, my good fellow,’ replied the 
emperor ; ‘ here is the cross that yo: won in 
doing your duty, and here are five hundred 
francs as 3 souvenir from me.’ 

Next came the gendarme custom house 
officer, but his imagination was less inven- 
tive than that of the sailor and suggested to 
him no such marvellous transactions. He 
stammered and hesitated for some time, 
then bravely making up his mind, he re- 
plied— 

* Yes, sire, it was I. 
the laws. 
you,’ 

The emperor— And that cross that you 
wear—who gave it to you P’ 

The gendarme—* Sire, it was King Louis 
Philippe.’ 

The emperor—‘ For having arrested me ?’ 

The gendarme—‘I am an old soldier—I 
had done good service—I—but, to tell the 
truth, sire, it was on the occasion of your 
arrest I received it.’ 

The emperor— I am sorry for it, beeause 
I shall not have the pleasure of giving it to 
you myself, since you have already got it ; 
but here is the military medal’ (taking off 
the ore that he wore himself, and fastening 
it to the breast of the gendarme’s uniform). 
*You are a brave soldier.’ And the gendarme 
received, as the sailor had already done, a 
gift of 500 francs, 


You were breakin 
I was on duty, and I arreste 





CROSSING ON MERINOS FOR WOOL 
AND MUTTON. 


I venture to offer a few remarks as to the 
best mode of crossing Merinos for mutton 
sheep. I scarcely think the Downs, any of 
them, would answer well, as they are not 
very large, and they approach too near the 
Merino in denseness and fineness of fleece. 
I have used the Downs on Leicesters and 
their grades with advantage in producing 
finer wool for family use, and also superior 
mutton; but the sheep that pleased me most 
of all for general use was obtained by using 
a pure Cotewold 1am on pure Southdown 
ewes. ‘The result was a finely formed sheep 
of excellent quality of mutton, with dense, 
moderately long, crinkled wool, of 

lastre and finencss. The fleece of a lamb 
(accidenta!ly killed by dogs in the fall) 
weighed, when well washed in warm water, 
11 1-2 pounds. Now I feel confident that 
the Cotswold would cross equally well on 
the Merino, giving the produce the size and 
aptitude to fatten desired for a mutton 
sheep, and producing a fleece of » Ser- 
viceable and lustrous wool, which, if pro 
duced in sufficient quantity would surely 
find a market for the manufacture of certain 
classes of goods. The whole region inter- 
ested should adopt one standard of crossing, 
so as to make the produce of wool uniform. 
It won't do for one county to use Down 
rams, another Cotswolds, and still another 
Lincolns or Leicesters, as a nondescript clip 
will result that buyers do not care to handle. 
Mr. J. Harris, of hester, used Cotswold 
on merinos with the very satisfactory results 
mentioned by Mr. Hill. Ifin a few genera. 


te} tions the sheep get too coarse to suit the 


market, a cross back on a Merino or a 
Southdown cross would do the work and 
add to the quality of mutton. I write from 


4 personal experience having handled cross 


bred sheep for twenty five years, bred sim- 
By for good mutton and woo! for family use. 
t mind one rule, never use grade rams, 
If you do you will not be able to name the 
progeny, they will be so various.—[Corre- 
spondence Breeders’ Gazette. 








at 
In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3- 


long eno’ 


pounds, 1 2-6 ounces. 


number of cows by any herd. 


Eight heifers 3 years ol 
Eleven heifers, 2 years old and younger, average 


16 pounds, 12 11-12 ounces per week. 


Sec for yourself before buying. Prices reasonab) 


erage pet apy 6 3-10 ounces, which mcluded — mature cow in the he 
to @ @ year’s record, excepting one kept for fai 
e milked through the year ending in June last five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 


Over thirty yeast records made by cows in this herd, which average 14,212 pounds, 6 ounces per year, 
ars. 


an Sverage age 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows ..veraged 14,164 pounds, 15 ounces. 
your olds averaged '2, 
On April Ist, 1¢84, TEN cows in this herd had made records from 14,000 te 18,000 pounds each, the av- 


unds, 9 oances. 


that we had owned 
mily use. 


Seven heifers of onz family (the Netherland family,) five of them 2 years old and two 3 years old, 
averaged 11,556 pounds, 1 2-5 ounces. This last is a family record. 


Not one of these records has ever been equalled with an equal 


BvuTTaR RECORDS. 
Nine cows averaged 17 pe unds, 54 ounces per week. 
averaged 13 pounds, 43 oucces per week. 


410 pounds, 8 ounces per week. 


The entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows (two being but three years old,) averaged 


e above records are a sufficient guarantee of superiority. 
This is the class of cattle with which to foundaherd. START BIGHT. 


e. Send for catalogue and examine pedigrees. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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C.W. DORR, Manager 
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SOWE 


Sows all grains, grass seeds, plaster, salt, ashes, 
commercial fertilizers — everything requiring 
broadcasting—any quantity acre, better and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, as 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sews half or full 


*Sttz,emst, on either or both sides of wagon. Readily 


+mended by Agricultural colleges and best farmers 
in U.S. Fully warranted—perfectly simple. Do 
not be put off with any other. 

ence for new free illustrated catalogue with 
full information and hundreds of testi ial 





RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 186 FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Orrics or CoMMISsIONsR ror Mass., 

31 Milk St., Room 26, Boston, Sept. 22, 1884. 
To the Public: The following named gentle- 
men have been appointed to serve as District 
Commissioners from the several Congressional 
Districts of Massachusetts to promote the col- 
lective State Exhibit at the World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition, to ba held at 
New Orleans, from December to May next, en- 
suing, and are furnished credentials by the gen- 
eral government of the Exposition. 


Ist District, ALyrep W. Pavt, Dighton. 

24 “ =‘Epmunp Hersey, Hingham. 

3d Grorce Noyes, Boston. 

4th Henry W. Wi1s0n, So. Boston. 
Sth Curtis Gurxp, Boston. 

6th Joun L. Suorey, Lynn. 

7th BensaMin P. Wane, Marblehead. 
8th Danret NegpuaM, Groton. 

th Cuares H. B. Breck, Brighton. 
10th O. B. Hapwen, Worcester. 

llth A. K. Wanner, Greenfield. 

12th J.N. Baaa, West Springfield. 


I respectfully ask that all farmers and other 
persons interested, correspond with the above 
named gentlemen in their respective districts, 
they being authorizod to solicit and arrange ar- 
ticles for the Massachusetts State Exhibit. Cir- 
culars explaining the scope of the Collective 


State ExLibit, will be furnished on application 
to either of the above named gentlemen The 
time for collection is limited to October 20th, 
1884, hence prompt attention must be given to 
the work. Very respectfully, 

J. Howarp Nicuo.s, 
Massachusetts State Commissioner. 
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QUARTERS. 
SMALL FRUITS AND TREES. LOW To DEALE 
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RS AND PLANTERS. EVERYTHING FIRST. 
&. JOSSFELY N, FREDON . 














THE 


“STOVER” 


This Windmill 1s the Simpless, Strongest 
and most durable self-regulating, Pumping 
and Grinding Mill made. 

Itis also the most sensitive as the table turns an 
anti-friction ball bearings, which require me etlin 
acts in the lightest winds—is noiseless—and wi 
do all the work of any other mill, with much tess 
machimery or attention. Has stood the test 
10 years, and received the highest award at the Cen 
tennial. 

For catalogue, prices and ‘estimates of MEAlls 
Feed Grinders, address 


HENRY W. PEABODY & Co., 
Sole New England and Export Agents 


114 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
oct25-4t 





Office No. 10 Tremont Street, 
(Near the Museum.) 
SPECKAL ATTENTION TO 


LAND AND FARMING QUESTIONS. 


octl8-tf 








vYSTER 
SHELLS, 

GROUND 
BONE, 





BONE 
MEAL, 
SCRAPS, 
&e. &e. &C 








Cc. @. BROCK WAY « CO., 
oct4-13t 224 Friend Street. 


PIANO FORTES 
6S 
Gackerin y 


Deosrow CO 


The largest and oldest PIANO FORTE Manufae- 
tory in the United States. 


Established 1823. 


69,000 Instruments Made. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES 


FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety 
for Sale and te Bent by 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


1230 Fifth Avenue, 
EW YORK. 





152 Tremont St, 
sep27-17t 


bouquet of 
pame, 
. (not the cheap embossed edge 


ISe., 
by others for 10c.) Agents New Sam- 
List and Price List FREE with each order. 
8. CARD 00... CENTER BROOK, CONN. 


oc ll :1Rteow 
wovau 1X cents for postage 


and receive free, a costly box 
is which will help all, 











How Tuey Usep to THrow Tuer Strock- 
INGS AT OLD-TIME WEDDINGs. 


(Russell's Family Magazine.) 
Importance was furmerly attached to the 
colors which the bride wore on her wedding 
day. 


Thompson & Co ,71 Clint St., 


‘Thus, in an old book entitled the ‘Fif- 
teen Comforts of Marriage,’ a bride and her 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


{81 Devonshire Street, 
=SsSCconseron. 


Lithographers, 
Block and Type Printers 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographers 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, o 


bridesmaids are represented conversing to- 
gether respecting the colors to be used for 
the decoration of the bridal dress. It was 
finally decided, after various colors had been 
rejected, ‘to mingle a gold tissue with grass 
green,’ this being considered symbolical of 
youthful jollity. 

Again, that the office of a bridesmaid was 
in times past not altogetler sine qua non 
may be gathered from the fact that during 
the period of wedding festivities, which of- 
ten extended over a week, the bridesmaids 
were expected to bein attendance, and to do 
whatever they could to promote their suc- 
cess. 

Then there was the custom of ‘flinging the 
stocking,’ at which the bridesmaids took s 
prominent lead, a ceremony to which no 
small importance was attached. It has been 
made the subject of frequent allusion by our 
old writers, and one rhyme, describing a 


Address 


A. W- GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
av-On Exhibition and for sale 4 c.m. 





augi6-tf 





THE MAGEE STANDARD 


PLATE IRON FURNACE. 


{° 





° 
The selection of Ileating Apparatus should re 
ceive most carcfal attention. A good furnace is a 
blessing, but a poor one is a curse. 

Send fora descriptive circular of the Magee Stand- 
ard, and read what the users say about its merits. 
It is the most carefully construcied, the most power- 
ful heater, and the most economical of any farnace 
in the market. We warrant it absolutely gas and 
dust tight, and tc give perfect satisfaction in every 
particular. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
32° 34, 36, 3% Union St., 19, 21, 23,'25, 27 
_ Ser 6 _Friendste., Boston. 6leow 


ri 


Hay Keir 


4 E 
Silo. Te cat PEAT. 
,/ Ditching in Begs and | 
dows, severing crass roota, and 
cutting off bush roots an inch 
through, readily. Farmers having 
any of this work to do, should not 
be without a Lightning Hay Knife, 
and would not, after an hour’s trial. 
If you feed only a horse or cow, it will 
Y YOU to have a Lightning Hay 
F nife, to — hay Jrom the sideof 
Ey the mow or stack, instead of pitching from 
ey the top, where it is drying up and losing 
ey ita best qualities IT PAYS to use a 
ee Lightning Hay Knife tocuta load of Clingy 
gy Clover Hay into sections, so as to pitch of 
easily. Thisis THE KNIFE which Cats 
Frozen Hay readily. Manufact'd only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO. Sve’, Y'ke%: 


EDMUND H, BENNETT, 


MAX CREMNITZ, 


PARIS, FRANCES 


Metal Show Cards, 
INSURANCE AGENCY SiGNS ETC 


Also Agents for 


PINE ART PUBLISHERS, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
oct4 :tf 


Messrs. RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 


wedding, tells us : 

“But still the stockings are to throw; 
Some throw too high, and some too low, 
There's none could hit the mark.’ 


bridesmaids, fell upon his head, it was re- 
garded as an omen that she herself would 
soon be inarried ; and a similar prognostic 
was taken from the falling of the bride's 
stocking, thrown by one of the groomsmen. 
It was the bridesmaid's duty, tco, to present 





ae 5. 
We invite attention to our large assortment o 


CARRIACES, 


suitable for 


Victorias in Great variety. 


Also the hght Victoria Duquessa, 
adapted for ladies’ use. Beach 


and without Canopy Top. 


Gladstone Wagons, ver 
stylish. 


A fine selection of Two-wheel Carts, wit 


118 & 120 Sudbury Street, 





DYKE'S BEARD ELIXIR 
id meriant Mastache, Whie- 


22 


Ci, By 
oe, wampeorsiver. A. L. SMITH & CO., Sole 


—, : 
sep 18teow 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


RAILROAD. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore 


AND 


WASHINGTON, 


The Favorite Line with Pullman Cars around New 
York City without cuanoz, via Transfer Steamer 
~*~ nd, connecting with through trains to Souta 
an est. 

P Trains leave Boston at 6.30 P. M. daily and San- 

ays. 

Direct connections tor West Point, Poughkeepsie 
aud Catskill Mountains. 








Grand Central Depot, 
NEW YORK. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A.M. 2PM, and arrive at 8.30 
and 9.25 P.M.; returning, leave NewYork at 5.00, 
11.00 A. M., 11.36 P. week days. 

Pullman Palace Cars run through on night trains. 


NORWICH LINE 


FOR NEW YORK. 
Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, 
leaves Boston at ¢.30 P.M. week days, connecting 
with elegant steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER 
and *C OF BOSTON.” 





BOSTON fer PROVIDENCE. 
Express Trains leave Boston at 8.15, A. M.; 12.15 
and 6.80 P.M. Returning at 8.15 and 11.90 A.M 
M.; 12.00 M. and 6.30 P. M. 





Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office 
205 Washington street, 822 Washington street, corne: 
of Milk, at Station, foot of Summer st,, Boston. 

je9-tt 


A.C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 
—FOkK— 
SOUTH 
AND 


WW VOMK, sa 


. Arovidence R. 
w'Tickels and Statercome secure st Compaay ‘ 
Providence, E. Station 








‘J. W. RICHARDSON. 
© aa. FOLSOM Sapa Dr Bek Meme 


300 Carriages 


FALL AND WINTER USE, 


specially 
agons in all the 
leading styles, including the popular Russian, with 


and without Top. Canopy Phetons, sidebar and 
Cut-under Extension Top Carryalis, and a choice lot 
of Top and Open Buggies, in all the latest patterns. 


S. A. STEWART & CO., 


Branch Store, 13 Green 8t,, Boston 
oct4-26t 


the bride with the ‘benediction posset,’ so 
called from the words uttered over it; a 


‘Hesperides’ : 

“What sbort sweet prayers shall be said, 

And bow the posset shail be made 

With cream of lilies, not of kine, 

And maiden’s blush for spiced wine.’ 
Suckling thus alludes to this custom : 
“In came the bridesmaids with the posset, 
The bridegroom eat in spight.’ 

Once more the bridesmaids were supposed 
to look after the bride’s pecuniary interests. 
Thus, at the church porch, when the brides 
groom produced the ring and other articles 
relating to the marriage, the chief brides- 
maid took charge of the ‘dow purse,’ which 
was publicly given to the bride as an instal: 
ment of her pin money. Horace Walpole, 
writing to Miss Berry in the year 1791, 
speaks of the ‘dow purse’ as a thing of the 
past, and writes as follows : 

‘Our wedding is over very properly, 
though with litule ceremony, and nothing of 
ancient fashion but two bridesmaids. ‘The 
endowing purse, I believe, has been left off 
since broad pieces were called in and melted 
down.’ 

It has been pointed out, however, that a 
survival of this usage is preserved in Cum- 
berland. The bridegroom provides himself 
with gold and crown pieces, and when the 
service reaches the point ‘With all my 
worldly goods 1 thee bestow,’ he takes the 
money, hands the clergyman his fee, and 
pours the rest into a nandkerchief which the 
brideemaid holds for te bride. 

In Scotland the bridesmaid is popularly 
known as the ‘best maid,’ and one of her 
principal duties was to convey the bride's 
presents on her wedding to her future home. 
The first article generally taken into the 
house was a vessel of salt, a portion of 
which was sprinkled over the floor, as a 
| protection against the ‘evil eye.’ She also 
attended the bride when she called on her 
friends, and gave a personal invitation to 
her wedding. 


WINTERING YOUNG PIGS. 


Pigs born later than the first of October 
will need good care and sxilful management 
to keep them in a thrifty, growing condition | 
through the winter. This is particularly the 
case if you keep them in large numbers, and 
it is a good plan to sell ali you can before 
winter sets in. People who keep only two 
or three pigs to eat up the slops from the 
house can handle their late pigs to better 
advantage than the large farmer or breeder. 
uch young pigs need milk, greasy water, 
or broth and bread, or cooked potatoes, with 
corn meal pudding; these are more likely to 
be liberally furnished from the kitchen when 
you have only two pet pigs than when you 
have two score oc two hundred. Whatever 
method of feeding is adopted, let it be lib 
eral. Let them have all the good feed they 
will eat—no more, no less. Let them have 
ep in 
Pigs 





are in part hibernating animals. 

they sleep the better for them and their own- 
er. Wedo not want to fatten pigs in win- 
ter. We simply want to keep them in 
healthy, growing condition, and the fatter 
they are when the winter sets in, the easier 
it will be to carry them through the winter. 
Pigs well wintered, are in good condition tu 
thrive well on grass and clover next sum- 
mer, They will do far better on pasture 
alone than young spring pigs. We are not 
now advocating having young pigs come in 
the autumn, but if you have them and can- 
not sell them, or do not wish to, then take 
he best of care of them, and feed liberally. 
The most profitable pork we have ever made 
was from young pigs which had been well 
cared for through the previous winter, and 
the aext summer fattened on clover pasture. 





for November. 


Mieson further informs us that if the bride- 
*}groom’s stocking thrown by one of the 


practice thus noticed by Herrick, in his 


Por sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generally 
eotinateiendoatetseantatchonee 
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GARGETINE, the infallible Oure for 


ARGET 


Has stood the test of years. Safe, 
reliable and effective. Send stamp 
cireular with testimonials, & 
Send by Postal 
RADE-MARK- ngress Street, Boston, Mass, 
nov8—13t 
Sawing Made E 
awing Made Easy. 
MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 
SENT ON 
380 DAYS’ 


TEST TRIAL, 


For loge! 
stove w« . 
Thousands sold yearly, A es Y 
easy. Immense saving of labor and money. rite 
for e} tly illustrated catalogue in 6 brilliant colors, 
also brilliantly illuminated poster in 5 c All free. 
Kig_ money 


made quukh 
MPG CO. (A) 906 State St., Chicago, Ti 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1,1882, $440,183.00. Sur 
lus over re-insurance $253,500.74. Gain in 
Sash Fund the past year, $15,135.7@. Gain in 
Cash Surplus the past year, @18%,006.26, Amoun 
atrisk, $25,500,044. Tota) Liabilities, 6@186,- 
673.26, All losses paid infull. Dividends paid 
on every expiring policy; 60 per cent. on 6 years 
80 per cent. on 8 years,and 20 per cent. on all others 
‘one but the safer classes of my written. 
ISRAEL W. MONROE, Pree and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STREET. 


Leral Acencios te every town. 
dec®.y 








CLUBS 


THE GREAT CHINA 


Give away as premiums to those formt 
of their WY AS ant COFFEE 
Toilet S 





SETS of 460) 
DECORATED 
with $15 ani $18 
WISS WATCI 
White Dinner Set 1 
ders. Send us your address and mention (his paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CUINA TEA OU, 
aio STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
sep6 :19teow 


VARICOCELE foi27.0" 


mbh8.52t 





0 Te at Western 
logue from GatiWorks Pittsburgh, 


sepé :21t 





HARNESS 
THE WIND 


NEW MANVEL 


. with our train 
mechanics, enable us to take water 
from well or spring and deliver it to 
any desired point. Write stating natare 
of work, t 
xchomce, B.S. WILLIAMS &CO., 


38 8, Market St, BOSTON. Kalamazoo, Mich, 
my24-26¢ 
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Manhood Restored, 


VIGOR 
VIGOR for WEAK MEN 
rers from Premat . 
Debility or any of the results of Indiseretions 
or Ex: will py tN 
Effective and cheap. Sealed treatise free. 

iN REMEDY C0, 46 W. 14th St. New York. 


sep20:y 





Victims of youthful mmpuadenes cont ne HervousDo- 


ty, Premature 
bydisersion or Saeves, of a simple rem: 


43 Chatham st.,N, 
sept6-y 





—fJoseph Harris in American Agriculturist| VIGOR 
N Bh 62 


For Men. Quick, sure, safe. Book free, 
Civiaie Agency, 160 Fulton St., New York, 








